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THE VOICE THAT CALLS. 


HENLEY. 





BY W. E. 





Where forlorn sunsets flare and fade 
On desolate seas and lonely sand, 
Out of the silence and the shade, 
What is the voice of strange command 
Calling you still, as friend calls friend, 
With love that cannot brook delay, 
To rise and follow the ways that wend 
Over the hills and far away ? 


Hark, in the city, street on street 
A roaring reach of death and life, 
Of vortices that clash and fleet 
And ruin in appointed strife; 
Hark to it calling, calling clear, 
Calling until you cannot stay 
From dearer things than your own most 
dear, 
Over the hills and far away. 
Out of the sound of ebb and flow, 
Out of the sight of lamp and star, 
It calls you where the good winds blow 
And the unchanging meadows are; 
From faded hopes and hopes agleam, 
It calls you, calls you night and day, 
Beyond the dark into the dream 
Over the hills and far away, 
— Boston Commonwealth. 
OF 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ataregular meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club, held Monday, 
Jan. 16, the following was unanimously 
voted, ‘‘We favor full municipal suffrage 
for women.” 
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At the Universalist Ministers’ Meeting, 
also on Monday, in Ballou Hall, Presi- 
dent Roblin presiding, Dr. A. A. Miner 
read a communication from Lucy Stone, 
asking the members to take action upon 
a memorial to Congress asking that body 
to grant the right of suffrage to women 
for city and town elections, who are quali- 
fied to vote for school committee. It was 
voted that the president and secretary be 
empowered to sign the petition in the 
name of the society. 


~~ 
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Senator Ford has introduced the follow- 
ing bill in the Illinois Senate: 


If any man shall, without good cause, 
_ abandon or desert his wife, or shall aban- 
don his child or children who is or are 
under the age of fourteen years, born in 
lawful wedlock or made legitimate by 
lawful marriage, and shall fail, neglect, or 
refuse to maintain and provide for such 
wife, child, or children, he shall, on con- 
viction, be punished by imprisonment in 
the county jail not more than one year, 
or by a fine of not less than $50 nor more 
than $1,000, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. No other evidence shall be 
required to prove that such husband was 
married to such wife, or that such man is 
the father of such child or children than 
would be necessary to prove such facts in 
a civil action. 


If this bill should become a law, and the 





law should be rigidly enforced, marriage | 


would not be a failure in so many in- 
stances, and the number of divorces in 
Illinois would be reduced at least one-half. 
—@>—___——— 


Two members of the Board of Regents 
of the University of New York are to be 
elected by the Legislature now in session. 
It is essential that the Regents be grad- 
uates of the best colleges, which, until a 
recent period, were exclusively for men. 
But there are now nearly 2,000 women 





who have received degrees from the 
women’s colleges within the State, and a 
considerable number from the four co- 
educational colleges. Eighty-three per 


NATIONAL AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


A religious service preliminary to the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Na- 


cent. of the teachers in the public schools | tional-American W. 8. A. was held in 


in academic and collegiate work. A cor- 





calls attention to these facts, and asks: 


| fitted by education and experience to fill 
creditably positions on the highest gov- 
erning Board of Education in the State? 
Would not the presence of a woman ou 
the Board of Regents add to that body an 
educational influence of value? Is it not 
fitting that the place filled so honorably 
by Mr. George William Curtis should 
| pass to @ woman, especially since so large 
a work for the educational advancement 
of women was dune by Mr. Curtis? 

From other sources we learn that Prof. 
Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar College, and 
other college women are interested in a 
movement to secure the election of a rep- 
resentative woman as University Regent. 


er 


The State Convention of the Michigan 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held 
at Lansing the first three days of Febru- 
ary. Addresses will be made by Rev. 
Anna Shaw and Mrs. Clara Colby. This 
is expected to be one of the most inter- 
esting and helpful conventions the Michi- 
gan society has ever held. 


—+o>—_ 


and writing of the decreasing number of 
marriages, have called the young women 


ferring ‘‘careers” to the honors of wife- 
hood and motherhood. It is therefore 
particularly refreshing to find that some 
of the elder brothers are beginning to dis- 
cover that the attitude of educated young 
women toward marriage is justifiable, and 
that the fault rests with the young men. 
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Prof. Maurice F. Egan says in the 
Pittsburg Catholic that the reason many 
Catholic young women marry Protestant 
husbands is because ‘‘the Catholic young 
men are, as arule, inferior to their sisters 
in cultivation, and in those requirements 
which, in our country, tend to the better- 
ment of social position.” A Catholic 
young woman is asked why she does not 
marry a man of her own faith, and she 
answers: “I don’t know any,’’ which 
means, of course, thatin her special Catho- 
lic set she is not acquainted with a man 
who is her equal in attainments, manners 
and tastes. The result is that she either 
goes unmarried or marries a Protestant. 
She has been raised above her family’s 
social scale, while her brothers have not. 
Professor Egan, whose competence to 
give an opinion no Catholie will doubt, 
makes this an argument for giving Catho- 
lic boys more training in culture as well 
as in business; for it is not right, nor is 
it to be expected, he says, that girls will 
marry their inferiors. ‘It is better,” he 
says, ‘‘not to marry than to be dragged 
down, or to lead a life of reluctant duty.” 

The N. Y. Jndependent quotes the above 
and dryly comments: 

It is not a peculiarity of Catholic fami- 
lies that the young women are superior in 
culture to the young men. We fear the 
chief reason why so many young women 
delay or neglect marriage is that they do 
not find young men who are their equals. 


—~@e>—____—_- 


A pleasant event of this week was a call 
at the office of Mrs. Susan Wattles, of 
Mound City, Kansas, with her daughter, 
Mrs. Dr. Faunce. Mrs. Wattles is eighty- 
two years old, with her mind clear, and 
with a fresh interest in all the live ques- 
tions of the day. She shared in all the 
anti-slavery times. ‘To her the names of 
Garrison and Phillips are like household 
words. During the war, she stood by the 
| farm that had only women to manage it. 





went on. Now, with warm interest in 
the rights of women, she sits in a serene 
old age with her children and grand-chil- 
dren about her, improving the time in the 
study of living questions. The editor of 
the Arena would have been proud to hear 
her praise of his magazine as the one she 
valued more than all the others ‘‘because it 
lets all sides be heard.” Mrs. Wattles 
had been to see Theodore Weld. She 
felt it a great privilege to meet a son of 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, for the sake of his 
father. Mrs. Wattles returns to Kansas, 
starting this week, accompanied by her 
| daughter, Mrs. Dr. Hiatt, of Texas. May 
| the journev h~ safe for her! 





Of late years, many men, in speaking | 


to account and have berated them for pre- | 


The ploughing, planting and haying all | 


are women, and a smaller proportion are | Metzerott’s Music Hall, Washington, 


| D. C., on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 15, 1893. 


respondent of the New York Tribune | ‘‘Oh, praise ye the Lord!” was sung by a 
| quartette; a hymn was read by Rev: 


Has not the time come when women are | A208 H. Shaw; prayer was offered by 
| Rev. Dr. Thomas of Chicago; and a fine 


sermon was preached by Rev. Annis F. 
Eastman, of Canandaigua, N. Y., from 
Isaiah 58: 9—12. 


“If thou take away from the midst of thee the 
yoke, the putting forth of the finger and speak- 
ing wickedly, and if thou draw out thy soul to 
the hungry and satisfy the afflicted soul (give to 
the hungry soul that which thy soul desireth), 
| then shall thy light rise in darkness and thine 
and the 





| obscurity shall be as the noonday: 
Lord shall guide thee continually and satisfy 
| thy soul in dry places and make strong thy 
bones; and thou shalt be like a watered garden 
| and like a spring of water whose waters fail 
not.” 





When I read these words I think of 
| Isaiah going out into his garden some 
morning, after a long drought, to be the 
| provideuce of the flowers. He sprinkles 
| their leaves with cool water; he loosens 
the dry ground around them with his 
trowel; he can almost feel the joy with 
| which the little roots drink up the blessed 
| moisture, and as he walks between the 
| rows the thanksgiving of the plants rises 
| like incense in the fragrance of rose and 
| lily and violet. And, beirg God’s man, 
| his heart swells with the sacred symbol- 
| ism which this experience suggests, and 
| he says, ‘‘What I have been to this gar- 
den the Lord may be to me—to all his 
| children.” 

Then going on in his walk he comes up- 
on a spring bubbling up by the roadside, 
making its own little spot of green in a 
barren place. He had known it for years. 
lt was always there, always a little 
stream, never becoming a torrent—just an 
unfailing spring, unchecked by frosts, 
uphindered by drought, because it drew 
its supply from a living fountain in the 
far-off hills. 

‘*Eternal picture,” cries the poet, ‘‘of 
the life of God in the human soul!” A 
picture, friends, upon which the first man 
might have gazed; a picture upon which 
we may dwell to-day, and if we seek fora 
better picture of a soul filled with the ful- 
ness of God in this presefit world, | know 
not where we shall find it. A garden 
dependent for growth and refreshment, 
not upon chance rains, but upon the lov- 
ing care of a gardener, a spring which 
neither heat nor cold can conquer, ever 
flowing fresh and full and clear from its 
infinite source in the heart of the hills of 
life. This is the outward picture of that 
inward reality which expresses itself in 
the psalm of David and the life of Jesus. 

This is the witness which God hath for 
Himself in the earth. When this witness 
fails, then the books are written in vain. 

This outweighs all the testimony of 
science and philosophy, as to an intelli- 
gent and good Creator and man’s immor- 
tal part. 

Convince me of your innate superiority 
to the things around you, not by your 
armed argument, your linked logic, but 
by living above them, and I bow before 
that which I see of the worth of your 
soul. 

Let me walk beside you in a dusty road 
where I can feel only the dry winds of 
adversity blow upon you, and yet let the 
fragrance of your life penetrate my spir- 
itual senses like the fresh odors that come 
up from a watered garden, and I will be- 
lieve in the powers of the unseen. When 
I see the upspringing of a fountain of life 
in you whose source I do not find in the 
circumstances surrounding you, nr in the 
constitution of your body, then I remem- 
ber words said of old, about One whose 
spirit in man should be like a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life. 

I utter a truism when I declare that this 
is the only proof of spiritual things that 
avails with the world. 

But this is of small moment compared 
with the worth of such an experience to 
| the soul that has it. 

How shall we attain unto this experi- 
ence of life in God? 

I thought for many years that fulness 
of interior life could only be attained by 
much meditation upon holy things, by 
constant contemplation of the virtues of 
Christ and His eminent followers, and so 
I tried to think much about God, my soul 
judgment, heaven and hell, and bewailed 
my own hardness and coldness. I tried 
to work myself up into a feeling which I 
knew I had not spontaneously, but the 
promise was not fulfilled. I found no 
light, no freedom—there was no fragrance 
as of spiritual bloom about my life. Thus 
much I[ learned: We may seek God daily 
in prayer and worship; we may afflict 
soul and body in waiting upon Him, bow 
down our heads like rushes, and spread 
sackcloth and ashes under us, and yet 
dwell in the outer darkness of doubt and 
fear. None of us by taking thought can 
| add one cubit to his spiritual stature. This 
| is of God, even as the growth of the body 

is His work. 
| ‘The secret of life is far other than this. 

A voice comes to us to-day out of the dim 
past, giving one soul’s answer to the ques- 
| tion we have raised. The old Hebrew 
| poet-prophet declares to us the way to 

life as he had found it. At intervals, 
sometimes of ages, in the swift story of 








humanity and among all nations, a voice 
like his has been raised, words like his 
have rung out over the heads of the blind, 
deaf, busy multitude; for a moment men 
look up and listen, but when its message 
is declared, and it falls into silence, they 
turn back to that which often seems the 
supreme business of their lives, the for- 
getting of such words. And they say, as 
they grovel and grope in darkness, ‘There 
must be some other way, some higher, 
more mysterious way to prove the great- 
ness of our souls and the glory of God.” 
‘*Let us build temples,” men cried in one 
age; and so they dotted the earth’s pa- 
tient breast with glorious cathedrals, 
myriad-spired, piercing the sky, and as 
the traveller stands before them to-day, 
he says, “‘Wonderful prayers are these, 
prayers in stone!’ Alas, they were al- 
ways just that, prayers, but in stone, they 
had no life in them. 

But a little later men cried, ‘Go to, let 
us build creeds!”—and so they reared 
their systems of divinity, so they analyzed 
and dissected and constructed the nature 
of God and the nature of man, and built 
brick upon brick and stone upon stone, 
their marvellous structures of logic and 
argument—and these abide with us to-day 
—stupendous monuments of human in- 
genuity. 

But there is a new whisper in the world 
to-day ; it has not yet become a conquer- 
ing song. Finally men and women are 
saying to each other, ‘‘Come, let us build 
men. Let us take the eternal truths out 
of the temple and fit them into the market 
place—let us work out a creed among our 
fellows—let us seek God in His image, 
man.” It is the echo of the old voice, the 
voice that spake in Isaiah, the voice that 
hath been from the beginning. 

There is no unique, mystical, external 
way to that kingdom of God, which, if it 
has any existence at all, is surely within 


you. 

What a tumble is this for us who have 
stood gazing into the heavens to bring 
God down! What is the voice out of the 
cloud that we hear? ‘*Your business, after 
all, is here in the earth—out of this com- 
mon clay at your feet must be the fair 
temple of your soul be reared.” 

Leave the busy scenes of your life, leave 
your office, the mart of trade, the dull 
round of domestic toil, the hum and whirl 
of a world in which every man seeks his 
own, go out and dwell in the wilderness 
where only the sounds that make a silence 
actual are heard, there feed sparingly on 
roots and herbs for many days, fast and 

ray, and then come tell me that you have 

ad a vision of God. ‘len to one I shall 
tell you that you are avictim of your own 
overwrought sensibilities and the un- 
wonted silence. But come to me at night- 
fall, after a long day of toil and cross- 
bearing, in which yeu have been jostled 
by the crowd, hurried hither and thither 
by necessity’s lash, bruised every hour, 
perhaps, by somebody’s cruel or careless 
tongue, tell me after such a day that God 
was with you, as you worked and suffered, 
and loved, and that having nothing in your 
hands to show for your day’s work you 
yet are rich in His presence, I have no 
word of doubt for testimony like that, 
nor have you any question to ask concern- 
ing the reality of the soul. 

In the common things of every-day life 
the soul must prove her presence and 

ower, if they be proved at all. God, 

imself, hath joined these two together, 
earth and heaven, and none of us can sun- 
der them. 

There is no religion for you in the 
church, if there was none in your home, 
no God for you in prayer and meditation 
if none in business and recreation. 

This then is the prophet’s message: not 
when we seek God do we find Him, but 
when we seek His image, man. Not in 
striving after high spiritual experiences 
are they found; they spring up rather by 
the path of daily duty, as the wild flow- 
ers spring up unsown, by the roadside. 

We call people who devote themselves 
to having a good time ‘‘pleasure-seekers,”’ 
and there is no more doleful word in the 
language, no word with a surer ring of 
failure in it. Pleasure-seekers remain 
ever seekers. None of us are 80 young as 
not to have learned that the keenest joys 
in life come about incidentally while we 
study, work or serve. 

Personal happiness is not big enoughas 
an end for any human being. 
true, also, of our life in God. When we 
seek Him to have Him and enjoy Him; 
when we ask for more faith, that we may 
be made happier and surer, less afraid of 
a coming morrow, He throws us rudely 
back to earth and bids us seek Him in the 
service of our fellowmen, whose cause is 
His. 

Let us consider, then, these conditions 
of spiritual life which Isaiah gives us in 
detail. 

“If thou take away from the midst of 
thee, the yoke.” 

It is a sorrowful fact in human history 
that no sooner do men and women set 
themselves to living together than the 
stronger begin to prey upon the weaker; 
so the yokes of Isaiah’s time have their 
counterpart in our own. 

You are not going out in a world wheré 
you will be tempted to hold your fellow- 
men in actual servitude; the days of hu- 
man serfdom have passed in our land; 
but you will be able to put a crushing 
weight of bondage into any relationship 
which you may sustain in life. You can 
make the woman who works for you by 
the day feel as if you owned her; you 


(Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. PIERCE BUTLER, the world-famous 
‘Fanny Kemble” of Shakespeare memory, 
has lately died. 

Miss Meta L. Cow es, of Greene, 
Chenango County, N. Y., has successfully 
passed an examination for the bar, and 
will be admitted to practice. 

Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG, for the past 
year with the New York School Journal, is 
to edit a new magazine, Primary Educa- 
tion, to be issued by the Educational Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mrs. M. M. ANDERSON, of Pulaski, was 
elected assistant sergeant-at-arms of the 
Arkansas House of Representatives on 
Jan. 14. This is the first time a woman 
has been elected to that position. 

Mrs. Mary A. LivERMORE having been 
announced to speak on the ‘New Aristoc- 
racy” at Trinity Church, Charlestown, 
on Sunday, Jan. 15, the building was 
filled to overflowing with an audience 
representing almost every denomination 
in the district. 

Miss Susan H. W1xon, president of the 
Fall River, Mass., Woman’s Industrial 
and Educational Union, has been re - 
elected to the School Board for three 
years, She was the nominee of the Re- 
publican party, but as she is very popular 
she polled a large number of Democratic 
votes. 

Mrs. RACHEL LLOoyp, professor of 
analytical chemistry in the University of 
Nebraska, has been elected one of the 
directors of the Lincoln (Nebraska) Sav- 
‘ings Bank and Safe Deposit Company. 
Since the bank’s re-organization, about 
two months, its deposits have increased 
nearly $25,000. 

CLARA KATE CARMONT, of London, has 
applied for improvements relating to tires 
and rims of wheels for road vehicles; 
Madame Justine Dufour, Veuve Ancelin, 
of London, for improvements relating to 
the heating of carriages, apartments, and 
the like; Hannah Clegg, of Branipton, 
West Norwood, Surrey, for improve- 
ments in electric lighting. 

Miss EsTELLE I. SPRAGUE, of Wash- 
| ington, D. C., a granddaughter of Hon. 
| Frederick Douglass, and a graduate of one 
| of the best cooking schoolsfin the city, has 
| offered her services to the Agricultural 
and Industrial High School at Cappahosic, 
Gloucester, Co., Va., to take charge of the 
cooking department and teach the girls 
in the same, one year free of salary, for 
the sake of advancing the work. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH D. GILLESPIE, who so 
efficiently managed the centennial exposi- 
tion in 1876 at Philadelphia ,has been ap- 
pointed by the governor of Pennsylvania 
as representative of that State for the 
purpose of receiving funds collected for 
the duplicate Liberty Bell destined for 
Chicago and for all future international 
exhibitions where there is a board of 
women managers. Mrs. Gillespie has ac- 
cepted the appointment, believing, as she 
does, with many others, that our precious 
colonial relics should not be subjected to 
the risks of transportation or accident at 
Chicago. 

Miss E. U. YATES gave an address on 
equal suffrage before the recent annual 
convention of the Connecticut State 
Grange at Torrington. She told the 
farmers they must apply to this question 
the fundamental principle of agriculture 
that what you sow you will reap. If you 
sow fossilized old prejudices, you will 
reap Only acrop of wooden nutmegs. The 
principle of equal rights for men and 
women, which had been recognized in 
| the Grange from the outset, ought to be 
extended to all departments of society 
and government. The address was re- 
ceived with great cheering. 

Miss HELENA GOESSMAN, daughter of 
| Professor Goessman of Amherst College, 
| is coming to the front as a lecturer. Miss 
Goessman recently gave a course of his- 
torical lectures at the Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, Elmhurst, Providence, R. 
1., with marked success. Miss Goessman 
| graduated a few years ago from the 
| Academy of the Sacred Heart, Elmhurst, 
| a school which counts among its alumnze 
| the poet and essayist, Louise Imogen 
| Guiney, and that charming correspondent 
and juvenile writer, Mabel Louise Blodg- 
ett (formerly Miss Fuller). Miss Goess- 
| man also writes—her first venture being a 
| little volume of poems. She has an ex- 
ceedingly attractive appearance, and is 
otherwise well equipped for the lecture 
field. 
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THE MUCH SCOUTED WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
QUESTION, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Woman's right to work is acknowl- 
edged. Her ability to work is acknowl- 
edged. It is simply the right to work 
under favorable conditions, and the ability 
to do the kinds of work involving dignity, 
ease, and a just compensation, which is 


come to the front again, for they manage 
a picnic much better than men can. This 
is the highest sort of compliment, for 
woman has a head for organization and 
details and economy, as is sufficiently 
evident in the most highly civilized na- 
tion, France, where she is preéminent in 
business matters.— Charles Dudley Warner, 
in Harper’s Magazine. 





Ab present those women who choose to 
vote can do nothing more than indorse a 
doubtful nomination dictated by a small 
clique of men who have little knowledge 
of the schools and less consideration for 
their welfare. These nominations have 
the official indorsement of some caucus in 
which women had no voice, and where 
matters of education are of the least inter- 
est. Personal politics and city spoils are 


























the contrel of something less reliable than | will soon sen 
The cause of crime is signed. 


animal instinct. 
the more utterly ruinous legal subjection 
of womanhood to these Jukes and Dukes! 
This is the source of crime and all our 
woes! For it is probable that if woman 
were free to be her best self, 
torrent of woman’s natural love for chil- 
dren would sweep away conditions injur- 
ious to children ; 
of making merchandise of the holy affee- 

tions on which family life depends. In | 








d their names to the under- 
It is a great stimulus to the 


workers to know they have the good 
wishes and codperation of many friends. 


One cent per day will be scarcely felt 


the cleansing | by any of our friends, but just think what 
the aggregate will be! Please let us hear 
such as are the outcome | from many more. 


Yours for Equal Rights, 


ILD 
CHRISTOPH 


Joseph Hil 
beloved and | 
fortune, occ 
death, causec 


to be left pet 


took the boy 
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wenty-first birthday, chose the latter, is id; | Masonry the current of the river struck, | practical and concisely expressed, which 
attention is drawn to the work of the W. fulfilling her early promise. But she no line, Mass., Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason said : and formed an eddy into which poured | every married couple should know and | Paul, vexed 
C. T. U., the various missionary asso- longer wears her English name, she is : Is is Coleridge who teaches as that | the sewerage of the district, which ac- | practise, as well. The needful equality | called out: 
ciations, church societies, ete. ? efore entering on any discussion, the | cumulated into a sea of horror pestilen- ; ‘Please m 
The stale and foolish flings resorted ro | 2°¥ Mme. James Darmesteter, wife of first thing to do is to come to a mutual | tial. Every man knew this meant death | 2¢8¢tibed by Mrs. Butter in marriage 7 us to get by. 
the eminent Persian scholar, a member of understanding of the terms to be used. to the people who breathed the malaria | finely drawn. The need of cultivating 
by the ; narvow-anated and ignorant on the faculty of the College of France. Of Turning to the dictionary, then, we see engendered ; but also they knew the mon- love, guarding it through all its stages of long enough. 
the subject of woman's rights, are be- Mme. Darmesteter, her home in Paris, | the first definition of crime is, ‘‘any viola- | eyed men of Georgetown would have it 80, | growth,” may perhaps be new to many, Aaron Lee 
coming less fashionable. The time is not her French friends and studies, Miss Ida | tion of any law, divine or human” (which | because that bridge destroyed the harbor both women and men. Many have not Soon Chr 
far distant when the hitherto foolish and ini 1 in th takes us all in us enactors of crime, it | at Washington and sent the commerce th ht of i E y = “Why don’t 
fanciful woman will take the bull by the M. Tarbell writes entertain ngly in the | would seem) ; next, ‘any omission of a| round to Georgetown where the George- ought of it, as thus portrayed. Thanks teht to bloc 
her ability in both th Boston Transcript. ‘To the two volumes duty which is commanded, or commission | town men wanted it. So the bridge | to Mrs. Butler for writing them, and to the rie" . a 
horns — ely he » Sr by the of studies of the Middle Ages written in | of an act forbidden ;” and last, ‘any ag-| stayed. But one winter great snows | JOURNAL for giving its readers the benefit "My a re 
professional and the industrial field. Some purest English by Miss Robinson is added ge: thay See against morality or pub-| melted on the mountains of Maryland | of such thoughts! Every married couple answere 


of the most noted lawyers and physicians 
The names of 


a third, ‘‘Marguerites du Temps Passé” 


We see, then, this word 
takes in its scope all the moral territory 


and Virginia, swelling the falls of the 


Potomac and pouring through the river, 




















would do well to read and think over 


them as soor 


yy ae ae ae of the Black- (Old-Time Daisies) ,by Mme. Darmesteter, between the omission (on the part of | till the flats at Washington offered no | daily the truths therein expressed. Reve — 
. y ’ written in graceful French. She has now leaders) of the duty of securing the best | barrier. Then the long neglected mass C. L. L. right from 
well sisters, of Frances E. Willurd of the in preparation a volume on Froissart, in | possible conditions for the race, and the | of horror there backed up into the city;| Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 5, 1893. Jim, saying: 


W.C. 'T. U., of Lucy Stone, of the editor 
and manager of Harper’s Bazar, ete., 
deserve and elicit the highest respect. 

I quote from a recent writer: ‘There 
may be no drum or bugle to sound the 
note of their coming, but while politicians 
are wrangling and fighting over party 


French, at the request of the aristocratic 
publishing house of Hachette & Co. Still 
she has not abandoned English work, and 
a series of studies on ‘‘Private Life in the 
Fourteenth Century” is at present running 
in the Fortnightly. In recognition of her 














commission of very common thefts and 
assaults on public welfare by people of 
less well developed moral sensibility than 
we here assembled claim to have. 

Whether the “omission of duty” by 
leaders of society or the “‘commission of 
acts forbidden” by another class of society 
is the more criminal and disastrous we 





up and up, beyond the district “South of 
the Avenue,” till Pennsylvania Avenue 
was crossed, and the cellars filled with 
the noxious wave, and those beyond in 
palatial homes began to reckon their dis- 
tance above the flood by inches, and to 
count on the tons of snow on the cool 
mountain tops as upon burdens of doom 


~or - 
SUFFRAGE LECTURES IN BATTLE CREEK, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The ‘* Women’s Club, ” formerly the 
‘Ladies’ Society,” of Battle Creek, Mich., 





hurry to for 
Be merciful 
Christophe 
other in ter 
been talking 
disordered ? 


talents and attainments the French Acad- | cannot how stop to consider. We will | approaching anear! Till, one night, the | i8 giving five lectures on suffrage. Mrs. Completel: 
issues, the electric light of a new civiliza- emy has honored Mme. Darmesteter with only stop to oat whence comes the dis- | torrent from the heart of the white-capped Meriwether’s ‘Silent Seven” gave great hoarsely: * 
tion gleams upon the upturned, hopeful a prize. order which has made law-abiding people | mountains burst, and, rushing cleansingly | satisfaction. ‘The audience was not large, hear, Chris? 
faces of the women of the nineteenth “@0—65,” a story of the Shenandoah to become so subject to the will of the . 7 work, nent away bridge and | put the president of the Club, and all who ee Se 
century.” : criminal class,” as to content themselves | barrier, and with them the evil congested t d t pl 4—” 

Valley, is the title of a clever and interest- unquestioningly to pay out an ever-in- | under their shelter! were present expressed great pleasure, heard— 


Equal rights politically and legally she 
desires for the protection of her wages. 


ing work by Mrs. Emma M. Bryan. The 


creasing sum of money for armed police- 


Oh, men and sisters, do you read the 


regretting that the house was not packed. 


Christophe 


. le begi ith the trvi i of | men to parade the streets to protect law-| parable? Do you translate this fair| Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman gave the and it was ir 
Any one can cite instances of women _ can "ie sera os Gee renege abiders against the class who practically | prophecy? It is that the bridge which | second, on ‘Zenobia.” Everybody ap- sentence. 
doing a man’s work and getting half or young g 8g P lock us up in our own homes at night, mak- | Carries Jukes and Dukes hilariously over roved. The following d t th } Paul trem! 
’ Own resources for a support. She becomes in i ! ‘lo | Ways into which it shuts up the class of | P + +he following day, at the regular a , 
one-third a man’s pay. I know of a & us prisoners for fear of them! ‘'I'o y Pp ing of th 6 Ji 
oman in a Philadelphia store, at | * teacher in the Valley, just before the be- | make nd recon how of the expense for the | unfortunate women, causing them to be- | Meeting of the club, Mrs. Chapman was It wee 
ogy dies 4 : ginning of the Civil War, and there meets | support of the “criminals” on whom the | Come, in spite of the cleansing torrents | invited to speak. She choose the subject “Don’t be 
the counter with three other women and the hero of her dreams. Soon all schools | b#ud of law seems laid with such foster. | of their mother-nature, a menace to pub- | of suffrage, and must have impressed voice. “Bala 
one man. She, having been with the firm : ing results, it is worth while to notice that | lic welfare—is a brid € which must go! | those not in favor of it, if words can b This is an ag 
are broken up, all peaceful avocations Th tH E. ’ c e 
for several years, and being a faithful the paupers in this land of plenty are © Queens of Home have said it the land ffectual. Her h i by te the e hon boon onl 
worker, receives the moderate sum | ‘hrown aside, as the tramp of armies, the doubling in numbers and cost to the | throughout, and like a torrent from their | @ectual. Her heart is truly in the cause. = oe 
’ roar of cannon, usher in the terrible years | nation, every ten years. For in 1850 it | own white heights, are coming to cleanse | Surely we are gaining ground, and should “Ts that he 


(though larger than the wages of her 
woman companions) of $10 per week. ‘The 
man, doing the same work at the same 
counter, gets $30 per week—because he is 
a man. 

In the shirt factories of all large cities, 


of stride. The lovers are separated, to 
pass through strange vicissitudes of sor- 
row and danger before they meet again. 
The latter part of the story vividly de- 
scribes the intense suffering of the Vir- 


cost us $2,954,806, and in 1860 it cost 
$5,445,143, while in 1870 the expense 
doubled again, amounting to nearly $11,- 
000,000; and though the census of 1890 is 
not attainable yet, at the same rate it is 
possibly costing us forty millions a year 


away that intrenchment of evil; which 
intrenchment, law-guarded, is the father 
of criminals. 
Oh, thrust back the words of the mono- 
maniacs who tell you it is for the good of 
national revenue and for the purity of our 


thank God and work on. 
C. L. LEVANWay. 








REAL MERIT 
Is the characteristic of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 


and wits bee 
from the ter 
“Yes; Jim 
turned Chri: 
~leyes. 


tor pauper support. ot counting the | homes that this bridge should continue to | it is manifested every day in the remarkable “Don’t wi 

the rate at which the poor down-trodden ginia people in the last year of the war. suppers ehhen wad from charitable in- | Stand for the protection of a diseased, | cures this medicine a Mt Png Druggists manded Jim 
woman is paid for her really valuable | @T8- Bryan is a Virginian, born in Rich- stitutions of the various classes known to | idiot and pauper-creating traffic! say : When we sell @ bottle of Hood's Sarsapa- lan tn the tus 
services is unworthy a Christian nation, | 024, where her early life was spent. | modern philanthropy as hospitals, dispen- Give women legal freedom to be their | rilla to a new customer we are sure to see him pa ve 

"| Since her marriage, about the beginning | saries, asylums for the deaf, blind and | best selves, and then you can properly } “ 0 Su come — It Soaks Geneon - pore me wae 
Political suffrage is her only salvation, of the war, she has lived in the Shenan.. | idiotic; nor is reference made to the| hold them’ responsible for being good ie geod seen ts oom ot a L ttle wagseas o> In conster 
and it is coming. Before the nineteenth doah Vall ‘ M f th : he d nearly 200,000 persons in States-prisons; | mothers of good and healthy children. Sescennstlin ‘essnesee tof clots B ~ Seenline horse, but 
merges into the twentieth century, woman | °°8 Valley. Many of the scenes she de- hor to the mighty expense for the sup-| Save woman by giving her a citizen's Combination, Proportion and Process used in fingers. Chr 
will be on an equal footing with man. scribes took place under her own eyes. port of those ‘‘non-producers,” the army | right to be her best self with the law to its preparation, and by which all the remedial 
























































: of policemen (whom we pay largely to | back her, instead of to entrap her, and | value of the ingredients used is retained. Hood's succeeded w 
KATHARINE StuMP Forwoop. p — = : the pec = take care of Bh mee with t e on le man is saved; and the time is near when Sarsaparilla is thus Peculiar to itself and abso- around on t 
Darlington, Ma. 8 by Helen Campbell on meee "8 | machinery of the “secret service division” | the name of ‘‘Margaret, Mother of Crimi ped Mp pap 7 ee as _—— B pone himself on tl 
aii Earners of America and Europe. and its network of detectives which thread nals,” will make way for the name of | Ur, and as a tonic for building up the weak an broke into a 
: weary, and giving nerve strength 
The articles on notable women which | this land, an incessantly increasing ex- | ‘‘Mary, the Mother of a Christ - like si — ; Mr. Humphr 
THE DOUBTFUL SUPREMACY OF MAN. the Century is publishing—a series begin- | P€®8¢ which we pay out, with no sur-| humanity.” What the world wants is a ee ° : 
patios yisp &— €s J€B'D- | cease of crime! For ‘crime is not being | higher endowment of the race at birth,| A REMARKABLE Case. — Mr. Walter Paul had 
There are grounds for believing that ning with Jenny Lind and continuing | cured” at all. On the reverse, by some | @nd this, woman, when she is long enough | Wheeler, of the Washington Mills, Law- Christopher’ 
man’s presen bse ed supremacy : only with Dorothea Dix—will include papers on means or other, we are still pm | ongrenetined, Tiere it. er wenets ~~ for two yee aaneved = that Mr. Hu 
istina R ti, l . | criminals by a course of education carri en sons will be born who will love to | varicose veins, accompanied by a trouble- 
& phase of evolution, for which he is not iaiee en ihe on, cometiines unremittingly, generation | live according to the law of liberty which | some eruption, was completely cured wad thet 
wholly responsible. In barbarous times i & P after generation, as in the case of the | is the opposite of license, and there will | after taking only eight bottles of Ayer’s hurried out 
and races his position was not by an Public Opinion, the eclectic weekly of family of Jukes—a family, the progeny of | be a new evolution of moral and spiritual | Sarsaparilia. “What's the 
y any Washington, D. C., which has made a| five sisters, traced with exactness - he power which will result in temperance, ‘ pened? 
iformly that of headship. If th oe, ’ 
means uniformly that of headship. Ifthe feature of offering liberal cash prizes for | tive generations and including, in all, ‘709 | purity, peace and bappiness for family BLow, blow, blow! That disagreeable “You won 
truth could be arrived at, it might appear rtp ominent topics, has | ™O"S8ters of degradation,” the notoriety of | and nation. catarrh can be cured by taking Hood’s Letmened Bia 
that the opinion of the woman of man © dest essays on prominent topics, ane whose existence is noticeably accorded to meee Sarsaparilla, the constitutional remedy. a 
then was about what it is to-day. Man, | J¥8t announced three cash prizes of $150, “Margaret, the Mother of Criminals.” PITH AND POINT, Tes, we' 
because he was physically strong (and $100 and $50, respectively, for the best But, 2 pe 7 been ty by “ry oe — together. 
‘ three essays upon the question ‘What, if | ‘“not all criminals are low Jukes; there Who lives exclamation points every day? “We've se 
that was not primarily his fault), was put td are also the Dukes,” the princes of 
forward to do the fighting, but the women | 28Y; Changes in the peesent immigration the blood and plutocrats of this nation, a hong cape ne _ = 9 yore = 
often went along to finish up the wounded | !#WS are expedient?” The contest is open | who cause more tears than happy laugh- ee ee ee ane Y E R Ss a 
and to help torture the captives, and | t ®4Y one, and full particulars may be/ter as they make their badly short- | ™ade up of commas, and interrogations 4 laughing. ‘ 
ti bless their feminine h t ' to | had by addressing Public Opinion, Wash- | ened poaraty across the stage of life. | and dashes.—Mrs. G@. R. Alden (‘+ Pansy.”’) Sarsaparilla “As big a 
rer 7 i rs the amanen a od “ ington, D.C. Bene ey oe tan the a } ~~ the} 1 do not know anything more condu- in Bible tin 
. em. e evolu- ukes is, the environment of the Jukes is| . | 
tion of society the position of the sexes! Miss Lucy Wheelock, of the Chauncy enforced ignorance, including the trans. | C've to thoughtthan housework.—Mrs. 4.| Y-OUr best remedy for pcs tly. 
shanged somewhat. More manual labor | Hall School, Boston, edits a department | mission of a quality of lite somoralty wed | Dt. Dias E-rysipelas, Catarrh lon 
was put upon man, though there is no | in the Kindergarten News of Buffalo, N.Y., an ead al as to ensure ae Never speak anything evil of a man if “Gh Humphrey . 
evidence that he ruthlessly usurped the | 8 monthly magazine which lives up to its panel mea por Tal gs magn oe BL you do not know it for a certainty ; and if R-heumatism, and No;I _ 
right to work. The proportion of agri- | name. Its piges, crowded with news and childhood tends to sodden; while the en- | You know it for a certainty, then ask S-crofula. — rape 
cultural labor, mining, carrying heavy | reports from all over the country, give a pt a pe of those Dukes includes a so- | yourself, “‘Why should I tell it?”— head Shen 
burdens, and rough work generally, taken | realizing sense of the extent of the blessed | called education, with wealth to obtain | Lavater. * ane, 5 BaaD 
on by man gradually, began to be the test | kindergarten work. w ME, he je pn ‘aoe tenan ann I believe the day will come when men Salt racing ae eyes Bey ye 
of the civilization of a community, and it ————~o-—___ wealth with which to escape the legal | and women will own the world together ; Scesses, umors - pe be 
is so to-day. With the owth of com- penalty of those violations: but with no | for God said ‘“*they” should have dominion - j ; 
a th i NO WOMEN ON THE SCHOOL BOARD. means by which to escape ‘the transmis- i “ “7 R unning Sores Christopher 
merce and the necessity of a seafaring sae sion to their child . disabli over it, not “the.” I would have boys and S-curv Humors Itch wits 
life, women, by circumstances, were shut | ‘There are no women on the school board | ihental and a mw A one yA ee which | girls, men and women, go together, every- A y ’ Indi ti “What di 
out of another occupation—there seemed | of Worcester, Mass. The Spy remarks: follows on the lives of the poor Jukes. So | Where. If we could just make that rule, “nema, naigestion 
to be good reasons why womer would not | ‘It is evident to those who have given the | what with this cultivation of crime by | it would settle everything, and make this P-imples BI otches race 
be dependable sailors, ready to climb the | matter their attention that the board | #nd in criminal Jukes and criminal Dukes, | a pretty good world.— Frances E. Willard. ’ ee te ten 
mast in a gale of wind, or make the crew | could be vastly improved by making at sagteme ant boon pry aera or oa ~+© A-nd Carbuncles be rian | 
for a three years’ whaling voyage. least one-third of its members women. It -j 
paternity fills cradles with those who very FROM KANSAS. R ingworm, Rashes “Boys, yo 
Probably she never wanted to 80 into | is quite probable that if the women of | soon need the asylums! . : 
the navy, any more than she wanted to 0 | the city had a voice in the selection of its| N ow, the cause of crime, as I believe, | Editors Woman's Journal: I-m pure B.ood « See 
intothe army. The army and the navy, | city council there would be no question bas roschin Tee nes thay are The thanks of the Kansas Equal Sut- L-anguidness, Dropsy “No, in de 
we trust, are only incidents in the prog- | concerning the policy of electing as many teachings as to the natural relations of | fragists are given to those friends who , sight but As 
ress of the race, but so Icng as they exist, | women to its school board as men. When | man and woman; which false teachings | have already answered the call for help L-iver Complaint “Did Aare 
man has a prominence in the affairs of | women’s influence in municipal matters is | have resulted in strange departures from | recently published in the WoMAN’s Jour-| A.|| cured by WHens fs 
life. He is the executive arm in war, as, | directly felt by means of the ballot, that | natural order. For soviety to-day is not | war and Column, not only for the finan- That boots 
figuring as policeman, he is in civil proc- army of ward politicians who seek politi- lhe hah od @ -~f on cial aid, but for their kind words. The AYE R’S Mr. Hes 
esses. And perhaps it was inevitable | cal advancement or have an eye on the stinct; and health and gladsume vitality | following names are the Jirst to be placed plexed. The 
that, having this responsiblity, he should municipal spoils will be only too glad to | is the result. But we are not brutes; so | on file for the one cent per day contribu- Ss ° | | him realize | 
make the laws regulating national life, yield the school board to the women if | instinct is not for us a reliable guide. | tion—Mrs. Eva M. Blackman, business ar Saparl a deception. 
and gradually all sorts of laws. If we they can save to themselves the other and Knowledge, wisdom, is the empress of manager Leavenworth Labor News Pub. . To . 
man’s soul; and man is man in virtue of Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., , Aaron Lee's 
could get rid of the tremendous war and | more prominent and profit-yielding offices. his loyalty to the commands of this | “0+ Adelaide Ballard, State Supt. enrol- Bold by all Drugyists. Price $1; six botties, $5, gf this incor 
governmental machinery, life would be a | There is no doubt about one thing—there empress. The cause of crime is not even | ment work Iowa W. S. A., and M. Bain, Cures others, willcureyou 











sort of picnic, and then women would should be women on the school board. the self-subjection of Jukes and Dukes to of Utica, N. Y. We trust that many more 
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think over them as soon as I can.” 
ssed. ‘Then the boys heard a voice proceeding 
“a right from the mouth of their own horse, 
1893. Jim, saying: ‘*Youngsters, don’t be ina 
hurry to force those tired beasts to go on! 
'LE CREEK Be merciful to the horses, do!” 
: Christopher and Paul gazed at each 
other in terrified amazement. Had Jim 
rmerly the been talking, or had their ears become 
eek, Mich., disordered? 
‘age. Mrs. Completely bewildered, Paul inquired, 
gave great hoarsely: ‘*Wha—wha—what did you 
s not large, hear, Chris?” 
ind all who ‘‘]—I—I— heard — I — I —I — heard — 
| pleasure, heard—” 
ot packed. Christopher's teeth chattered violently, 
gave the and it was impossible for him to finish the 
ybody ap- sentence. 
he regular Paul trembled to the ends of his hair. 
pman was “It was Jim,” he faltered out faintly. 
he subject ‘Don’t be so scared,” said Jim, in a plain 
impressed voice. ‘*Balaam’s ass spoke centuries ago. 
ds can be This is an age of wonders, and my tongue 
the cause. has been unloosed.” 
nd should ‘Is that horse talking, or have my ears 
and wits been turned upside down ?”’ burst 
ANWAY. from the terror-stricken Paul. 
**Yes; Jim spoke, as true as I live,” re- 
_~ turned Christopher, with wide-spreading 
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| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


to be left penniless. Old Peter Humphrey | 


joiced that he had “found so good a 


» Humphrey, grandson of Peter Humphrey, 
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CHRISTOPHER HILL’S ODD START IN 
LIFE. 

Joseph Hill and his wife were greatly 
beloved and respected, but a financial mis- 
fortune, occurring shortly before their 
death, caused their only child Christopher 


took the boy, and the entire town re- 


home.” 
One day Christopher Hill and Paul 


were riding home from Dunlap, when 
they were stopped by a heavy loaded team 
in the middle of a narrow cross - road. 
Aaron Lee, the driver, was resting two 
panting, tired horses, with white foaming 
sides. 

The boys waited several minutes, till 
Paul, vexed by the unexpected delay, 
called out: 

‘*Please move on; there is no room for 
us to get by. You have rested your horses 
long enough.” 

Aaron Lee paid no attention. 

Soon Christopher shouted, angrily: 
“Why don’t you go on? You have no 
right to block up the road.” 

* **My horses are clear beat out,” 
answered Aaron, at last, ‘‘but 1 will start 


eyes. 

‘Don’t wait here any longer,” com- 
manded Jim, imperiously. ‘‘Turn back 
on to the turnpike road and go home, and 
give me water and grain.” 

In consternation, Paul tried to turn the 
horse, but the reins dropped from his 
fingers. Christopher picked them up, and 
succeeded with difficulty in getting Jim 
around on to the broad road. Finding 
himself on the homeward track, the horse 
broke into a full trot, and soon reached 
Mr. Humphrey’s house. 

Paul had lost his hat in the race, and 
Christopher’s face was so wild and white 
that Mr. Humphrey and his wife, who had 
seen their approach from the window, 
hurried out to them, with the questions: 
‘‘What’s the matter? What has hap- 
. pened? 

“You won’t believe us if we tell you,” 
returned Paul. 

‘Yes, we will,” declared the old people 
together. 

‘‘We’ve seen a miracle; we have!” ex- 
,plained Paul, excitedly. 

‘‘A miracle!” exclaimed Mr. Humphrey, 
laughing. ‘*What kind of a miracle?” 

“As big a miracle as ever was wrought 
in Bible times,’’ answered Christopher, 
promptly. ‘Jim has been talking.” 

“You mean kicking,” put in Mrs. 
Humphrey. 

‘“No; I mean talking. Paul and I both 
heard him—we did.” 

“Yes; as sure aS my ears are on my 
head, I heard Jim talk!’ declared Paul. 

Then he told how they had been kept 
back by Aaron Lee’s team, and, of a sud- 
den, Jim began to talk, and frightened 
Christopher and him nearly out of their 
wits. 

“What did he say?” inquired the un- 
believing Mr. Humphrey. 

“He said: ‘Youngsters, don’t be in a 





hurry to force those tired beasts to go on; 
be merciful to the horses.’ ” 

‘*‘Boys, you have been fooled ; some one | 
ha& played a trick on you,” said Mr. 
Humphrey. 

“No, indeed; there wasn’t a person in 
sight but Aaron Lee.” 

' “Did Aaron hear Jim talk?” 

“Yes; I am sure he did; for he said: 
That beats all creation !’” 

Mr. Humphrey was now really per- 
plexed. The earnestness of the boys made 
him realize that they were practising no 
deception. About noon, he went to 
Aaron Lee's house to learn what he knew 





pf this incomprehensible occurrence. 


Aaron corroborated the boys’ state- 
ments. He did not hear all that came 
from Jim’s mouth, but heard him dis- 
tiuctly command Paul and Christopher to 
‘*go home and give him water and grain.” 

The news of Jim’s talking spread 
quickly through the town. The remainder 
of that day and the next, scores of people 
flocked to behold the famous horse, who 
cropped the grass in the front-yard as 
quietly and indifferently asif nothing un- 
usual had happened. 

The boys were called upon to answer 
hundreds of questions. Christopher was 
especially depended upon to give reliable 
information, and, though pressed by in- 
tricate cross - questions, his testimony 
never varied. 

Among the people who crowded around 
him was a fine-looking gentlemen, who 
was staying at the Pequot Hotel. Mr. 
Morris was greatly amused and interested 
in Christopher’s strange story, and he was 
determined to get at the bottom of the 
mystery. 

Every variety of opinon was freely ex- 
pressed. Public agitation reached a high 
pitch. Said one to anothe : 

‘IT shouldn’t believe one word of this 
affair if Christopher Hill did not have a 
hand in it. Heis one boy in a thousand; 
just like his parents. There are no lies 
in his mouth.” 

A few solemnly declared that the day 
of miracles was about to return, and talk- 
ing Jim was the forerunner of marvellous 
signs and doings; while the majority of 
sober-minded people were sure that this 
remarkable event would be explained ‘‘on 
natural and scientific principles.” 

Four days passed, and flaming posters 
were scattered everywhere, announcing 
the arrival of Professor Dolanger, an 
Oriental magician, who would give a 
startling exhibition of his wonderful 
skill and knowledge of the secret arts on 
Monday evening. 

When the time arrived, the town-hall 
was packed with a curious audience. Pro- 
fessor Dolanger delighted the people with 
the most intricate sleight-of-hand perfor- 
mances. A long sword was apparently 
thrust down his throat. A dog was forced 
into a box and the cover nailed down, and 
a moment after was frisking on the plat- 
form with a joyful ‘*Bow-wow-wow.” 
Soon the loud, prolonged neighing of a 
horse resounded through the room, and a 
voice said: 

‘*Y oungsters, don’t be in ahurry to force 
those tired beasts to go on; be merciful to 
the horses !” 

Christopher and Paul gazed upon the 
man in silent wonder. Then the ventrilo- 
quist caused his voice to come from 
another direction. ‘‘Go home and give me 
water and grain.” 

As soon as the entertainment was over, 
Christopher hurried to the ventriloquist 
with the excited question : 

‘“Didn’t you make Mr. 
horse talk a week ago?” 

‘‘No,”’ answered Professor Dolanger, 
smiling. “I have no power to work 
miracles. I cannot make any horse speak, 
but I did throw my voice to Jim’s mouth, 
and my words sounded as if they came 
from him. I was resting by the road-side, 
screened by some low bushes, and you did 
not see me.” 

The mystery was explained, and the 
public regarded it as a capital joke. 

It brought a happy turn in Christopher’s 
life. Mr. Morris called to see him, and 
said : 

‘IT would like to take you with me to 
the city, and employ you in my store. [ 
want a boy with an established character, 
When circumstanees were so dark that 
you could reasonably be accused of telling 
a lie, not one person doubted your belief 
in your story. Every one declared firmly : 
“There are no lies in Christopher Hill’s 


mouth.” 
Christopher entered Mr. Morris’ store, 


and began work with good wages. 
Through his honesty and faithfulness, he 
was rapidly promoted. He is a wealthy 
man now, a partner in the business. His 
success began on the day when Jim was 
supposed to talk, and an odd start was 
given to his life, through a strong public 
recommendation. 
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SPLIT AND BROKEN. 


The famous race horse, Longfellow,| was 
ruined by the breaking of a nail while on 
the race track, the shoe swinging round 
so that it cut a tendon in the opposite leg. 

A record breaker of the present year 
was severely injured in the presence of 
her trainer, by the splitting of a nail 
while it was being driven into her foot, 
though by good luck the piece which pen- 
etrated the sensitive portion of the foot 
was immediately withdrawn so that lock- 
jaw did not result. 

What happened to these by the use of 
cold rolled and clipped nails, may happen 
to your horse whether he be a $125,000 
stallion or a $25 scrub, unless you take 
means to peeves it. 

The nails which are liable to cause you 
trouble are made by rolling out a hot 
blank which bears no resemblance to a 
nail, and elongating it and reducing it to 
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the price of Washing Po-vder from 15 cts. a pound to 6 ets. a pound. 





Gold Dust 


Washing Powscer 


Has Done It. 
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der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 


done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cost. 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cent-. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers. 
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the proper thickness by cold rolling; and 


clipping a V shaped piece from the end to | 


form the point. 

Any one knows that such treatment 
mangles and disintegrates the fibres and 
causes them to form ir layers, so that 
when driven into the horse’s foot, they 
are liable to separate, so that one portion 
penetrates into the sensitive portion. 

Avoid them. They may be known by 
the marks of the shears on the edges near 
the point. 

The only nails which will never cause 
trouble are the Hot Forged Putnam. 

They are drawn to a point from the best 
Swedish iron rods, while at a welding 
heat, by the action of hammers alone, then 
polished by the water process without the 
use of acids, and hammer pointed without 
the removal of any metal. 

Thus the fibres are compacted and a 
perfect oneness maintained and the nail 
cau by no means split in driving. 

It is well known that iron treated hot is 
left in a much firmer condition than when 
treated cold, and it is but natural that 
Putnam nails should hold the shoe where 
others fail. 

Imitators can be found of the Putnam 
Nail, as is always the case whenever a 
good article, of any description, is made, 
and as usual they imitate in name only. 
Avoid all so called hot forged nails and 
insist on the use of the Putnam, the only 
hot forged nail and the only safe nail to 
drive. 

it has smooth edges for the whole 
length. 

‘iacpeaieeny 

W. BAKER & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa isa 
very comforting drink as the weather 
grows colder. One of its special merits, 
giving it a great advantage over tea and 
coffee, is its heat-giving quality; it forti- 
fies delicate constitutions against the cold, 
supplying an easily appropriated fuel for 
those internal fires upon the adequate 
support of which health and happiness 
depend. W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast 
Cocoa may therefore be especially com- 
mended as a morning drink, aad many 
pore who are liable to sleeplessness 

ave found that a cup of it taken hot on 
to bed brings a sound and refresh- 
ng sleep. It is absolutely pure, and it is 
soluble. Unlike the Dutch process, no 
alkalies or other chemicals are used in its 
manufacture. 
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PRATT PORTRAITS. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By ANNA 
Futuer. Second edition. 16mo, $1.00. 


**Abounding in humor of a quaint and eaten 
quality, crisp and palatable from its enforced origi- 
nality, there are also hidden springs of pathos 
which contribute to the beauty of the author’s 
work.”’—Rochester Herald. 

“It is just the book for an hour’s leisure, but more 
than that, it is a book to read over and over again, 
either through and through, or with here a dip and 
there another, and one well worthy of a place in the 
home library.”—JN. Y. Standard. 

“That exquisite spirit of New England humor 
and pathos which has baffled the pen of many a 
fluent writer, has been happily seized and impris- 
oned in these delightful sketches. They are some- 
thing rare, of an almost unknown quality, in the 
presentation of the quaint old women, the middle- 
aged men, and the blithe young girls which make 
up its character. . . . The leaves of this pretty 
book are in no danger of being left uncut, nor the 
pages left unthumbed.”— Boston Transcript. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 


Foster & Steuart, 


bers of the H Cotton Exch 
Chamber of C . 
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Real Estate Exch and C ‘cial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 

146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar 





y, 
Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


The Secret of Anointing. 
fi 
Health on Beauty 


is found in a valuable toilet ar- 
ticle known as Dr. O. P. Brown’s 


HERBAL 


TISSUE BUILDER, 


a beautifying skin absorbent and Tissue food. Wif® 
of the County Clerk of El Dorado Co., Placerville, 
Cal., writes: Nov. 25, 92. “It is the finest preparation 
for the skin I ever used,”” Ladies should get sample, 
0c. J. Gibson Brown, Jersey City, N. J. 











EDUCATIONAL. 

WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dr GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


UIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER- 
, FAST TIME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albeny 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catsk i 
Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 
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THE POPULAR ROUTE for all 
New York, Vermont and Can . 

THE ONLY LINE runnin through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury, Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg. Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 


ints in Northern 
a. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 
Railroad Passenger Station, 


R.Watson, General Pass. Agt. 


Fitchbu re 
Boston. ° 
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Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ceipt to make corn plaster accom anying each bottle, 

MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 


engravers’ use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for pepetring furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on appli, ation. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williams St.,New York City 








BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 

Per tand tr jent board at reasonable price 
Location central to largestretail stores and places of 
amusement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 

oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 
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LEE & SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE PRESUMPTION OF SEX. 

By Oscar Fay Apams. Cloth. Gilttop. §1.00. 
Some portions of this work first appeared in th 
North American Review, and was the ese of oo. 
discussion and criticism. The first published was 
“The Manneriess Sex,” which was followed by “The 
Ruthless Sex” and “The Sex.” To the above 
the author has added “The Vulgar Sex” and “The 
Presumption of Sex,” and also an exceedingly inter- 

esting Introduction to the complete volume. 


WOOD NOTES WILD. 

Notations of Bird Music. By Simzon Peasr CHENEY, 
Collected and arranged, appendix, notes and bibli 
ography, by John Vance Cheney. Price, $2. 

The author, an ardent lover of nature, devoted 


| much time to the observation of the music of the 


| birds in different 


| 


| 


| the songs of many birds in musical notation. 
| ear writing these pa 
D 


| 
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rtions of the United States. He 
being convinced that all music in nature, animate and 
inanimate, gives out charming tones and forms 
ing melodic strains, using all the intervals of the 
major and minor scales, in perfection of intonation 
and finish of execution, supports this theory by ving 
ort 
rs,some of which a 

e Century, Mr. Cheney, away, Rha the 
work has been edited a son, John Vance Cheney, 
Librarian of the San ncisco Public Library, who 
aoe or a bibliography of much value, and a com- 

ex. 


THE GOLDEN GUESS. 
A series of Essays. By Joun Vance Cueney, Libra 
rian. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Cheney, in this series of cssays, shows what are 
the essentials of true poetry ; ; determin y those 
whose literary pre-eminence gives weight to their 
opinions on the subject. And having established the 
standard, the author proceeds | canalyze some of the 
work of our leading poets,and {ctest their produc 
tions thereby. Every one will n < agree with all of 
his conclusions, but all will conce 6 that the author 
has studied the subject deeply and presents his views 
with force and vigor. 


GESTURES AND ATTITUDES. 

An Exposition of the Delsarte Theory of Expression 
By Epwarp B. Warmays, A. M., author of “The Voice. 
How to Train it,JHow to Care for it,” ete. With over 
150 full-page illustrations by Marion Morgan Rey- 
nolds. Quarto. Cloth, $3.00. 

“A volume which discusses the Delsarte method 
with elaborate minuteness, and in a manner that sets 
forth its advantages with a clearness and a simplicit 
that leave no excuse even for the student of the dull- 
est understanding to faH of comprehending what is 
here taught. 154 illustrations of attitudes and gestures 
assist in emphasizing the instructions given in the 
text; and the book will be found of the greatest value 
and utility to speakers and actors who would attain 
to grace in movement, expressiveness in action, and 
ease in bearing.”—Boston Gazette. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE NEW 
BOOK. 

And Kindred Essays. By THomas WentTwortn Hic- 
GINSON, author of “Atlantic Essays,” “Out-Door Pa- 
pers,” “Oldport Days,” “Army Life in a Black Regi 
ment,” etc., ete. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume consists of an address delivered by the 
author before the Century Club of New York, in Jan- 
uary last, and kind essays, all American to the 
core. Scholarship and patriotism are visible on every 
pase. ‘The New World and the New Book’ is sure to 

read by lovers of literature every where, and it will 
add ‘to the reputation of Colonel Higginson as a master 
in the art of essay writing.” 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW. 

With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harriette R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. New 
Edition. Cloth, 75 cents. 

What the modern woman of affairs wants is to be 
able to express an opinion or argue a point in meetin; 
with clearness and sensibili y, or duct suck 
meeting with order, and in accordance with - 
nized | pastamentery law. Nowhere will she be able 
to find such clear, concise, and pensions information, 
on just such subjects as she needs to understand as in 
Mrs. Shattuck’s admirable little book, which should 
be in the hands of every woman who aspires to e 
an intelligent part in public deliberations or the work 
= any clubs and societies.—Jou vea- 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt’ 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET. 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.’”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 6 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIQNS 
Tamade to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 








Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


PRINTING 


uantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
oman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
class or style of printing. 

CO., 297 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sen* 
at our risk. Money sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

This paper will continue to be sent to subscrib- 
ers until explicit orders to the contrary are received 
at this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrea #, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the st-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








DORCHESTER ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Dorchester Woman Suffrage League will 
hold its Annual Meeting on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 24, at 7.45 o’clock, in Dorchester Hall, 
Field’s Corner. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
George A. O. Ernst, Esq., will be the speakers. 
Mr. Ernst will read his valuable and instructive 
paper on the Legal Status of Women in Massa- 
chusetts. There should be a large audience. 
Every man and woman ought to know what the 
law does to women. The women voters of 
Ward 24 and the members of the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club are especially invited. Savin 
Hill, Upham’s Corner, Ashmont, Neponset, 
Lower Mills, Mattapan, Atlantic, Wollaston 
and Quincy should be represented at this 
meeting. Mr. Ernst’s paper is one of the most 
important that can be heard at this time. 

— — 


A GOOD MOVE. 


Mr. Parker, of Boston, this week has 
introduced two bills in the legislature 
which provide that ‘ta husband may have 
relief against his wife, and a wife against 
her husband, as to any money, or prop- 
erty, or income in the hands or control of 
the other, which was, as to the principal, 
when received by the husband or wife, 
the sole and separate property of the 
other.’’ In evidence, on trial of such 
cases, any admissions, agreements or pri- 
vate conversations between them in the 
premises are to be competent. 

This is a move in the right direction. 
Great injustice has been done heretofore 
because neither husband or wife was 
under any legal obligation to restore or 
repay money borrowed or received from 
the other. 

Under the old Common Law a husband 
was entitled to all his wife’s money, and 
to the use of her real estate. But the idea 
that he still has a legal right to her prop- 
erty is pretty well outgrown. 

Mr. Parker will deserve great credit and 
grateful thanks if his bill passes. L. s. 


— — +e 
ALL HONOR TO FARMERS. 





The Farmer’s Clubs and the Granges 
admit women to membership on equal 
terms with men. The papers read are by 
women as well as by men. So are the 
votes. In these meetings the capacity of 
women has been so manifest that these 
great organizations are now seconding the 
movement for equal political rights for 
women. 

The Massachusetts State Grange and 
the Connecticut Grange gave large votes 
for the ballot for women. Ata meeting 
of Massachusetts farmers in this city, at 
the Hancock Building, last Saturday, after 
the regular meeting adjourned, a reorgan- 
ization was had to discuss the ballot for 
women. Nothing could have been finer 
than the treatment given to the question. 
There was not a word of opposition. A 
resolition was unanimously adopted, that 
‘the farmers here assembled are heartily 
in favor of a law enabling women who are 
legally qualified to vote for school com- 
mittee to vote in all city and town elec- 
tions on the same terms as men.” 

Immediately afterwards, by a rising 
vote, it was decided unanimously then 
and there to petition for municipal suf- 
frage for women. And this was signed 
on the spet by every one present. This 
will be sent up to the Legislature as from 
Massachusetts farmers. One gentleman, 
who was a Democrat, said, ‘Full suffrage 
should be given to women, and that is 
what has to come.” Mrs. Lucy Stone and 
Mrs. Olive Wright, of Denver, were pres- 
ent and took part in the discussion. It 
was a very pleasant and grateful thing to 
them to see this rare and generous sup- 
port given to a cause they have so much 


at heart. Kn. & 
po ein 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


At a meeting of the Warren and Pres- 
cott Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Miss Rebecca War- 
ren Brown presiding, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe spoke of the difference in woman’s 
work now and forty years ago, when 
women looked to man for leadership 
in everything. She dated the start in 
women’s self-dependence from the agita- 
tions preceding the Civil War. ‘Divi- 
sions then became 80 strong that help was 
obliged to be extended in new directions. 
A great power of womanly sentiment and 











sympathy made itself felt. The fire and 
agony of the time welded together many 
whom in other circumstances had held 
apart. Men like Theodore Parker, Wen- 
dell Phillips and James Freeman Ciarke 
taught us their idea of true womanhood. 
What clubs, what associations, what 
friends in council started into life here 
and there!” ‘‘We are glad,” said Mrs. 
Howe, “to call ourselves Daughters of 
the American Revolution; but let us 
remember that the mighty contest and 
victory in which our ancestors took part 
is but the beginning of a greater revolu- 
tion,—one which shall redeem and human- 
ize the whole world. It is in the order of 
this revolution that women are coming to 
the front, that their services and honors 
are so multiplied. The war-makers have 
had their day, and the peace-makers, 
blessed by Christ, are now to have their 
turn, and women are to have a voice in 
the councils of the world. The mighty 
tenderness of motherhood will add its 
power and inspiration to all the noble 
works of the nations of the world. In 
studying public affairs, woman has only 
to carry outside the limits of her home the 
order, wisdom and dignity she maintains 
within it.” ‘'wo letters were read from 
Mrs. Abigail Adams, who, as early as 
March, 1776, wrote to her husband, then 
in the Continental Congress, urging more 
rights for wives. Great improvement was 
pointed out as having been made in the 
laws of Massachusetts relating to the 
rights of women during the last thirty 


years. 
Qe 


HONORS FOR WOMEN AT JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY. 


Women have occasion greatly to rejoice. 
To the numerous opportunities for higher 
education which have, during the past 
year, been opened to women, is added 
the graduate department of Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore. 

So long ago as 1877, the trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins had passed a resolution 
admitting women to the graduate courses 
of the university, but this was never con- 
firmed by the professors until last month. 
The latter have now decided that any 
woman who is fully qualified may enter 
the graduate department. She must, of 
course, have graduated from a reputable 
college, and must prdve to the satisfaction 
of the faculty that she is thoroughly 
qualified to pursue graduate work. She 
may be examined and proceed to the 
degree of Ph.D. under the same condi- 
tions as men. The undergraduate work 
leading to the bachelor degree has not yet 
been opened to women because, it is said, 
there are so many co-educational and 
women’s colleges already prepared to 
receive them. 

Miss Florence Bascom, of Williams- 
town, Mass., will receive at the annual 
commencement, next June, the first 
degree ever conferred by Johns Hopkins 
University on a woman. Miss Bascom is 
the daughter of Rev. Dr. John Bascom, 
the well-known educator and orator, now 
Sage professor of political economy in 
Williams College, but from 1874 until 
1887 president of the State University of 
Madison, Wis. In 1882, after having com- 
pleted the necessary undergraduate work 
in the liberal arts, Miss Bascom received 
from the university of which her father 
was president the degrees of bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of literature. To these 
were added in 1884 the degree of bachelor 
of science, and in 1887 that of master or 
(more properly) mistress of arts, so that 
when Miss Bascom becomes a Johns Hop- 
kins doetor of philosophy next June, she 
will be the possessor of five valuable cer- 
tificates that she is a liberally educated 
woman — more liberally educated, per- 
haps, than any other young woman in 
America. She taught for several years 
in Madison, and was also an instructor in 
natural science at the Rockford Female 
Seminary, Rockford, Ill. 

In September, 1891, Miss Bascom made 
application to be entered as a graduate 
student in the geological department of 
the Johns Hopkins. Her cause was cham- 
pioned by Professor Griffin, who was a 
College mate and intimate friend of her 
father, and, after a careful consideration 
of her previous work, the faculty and the 
executive committee of trustees gave per- 
mission to Miss Bascom to attend the 
lectures of Professor Williams, and to 
use the necessary laboratory apparatus in 
geology as long as the arrangement proved 
mutually agreeable to herself and her in- 
structors. She was not to be enrolled as 
a student on the official register, was not 
to pay any tuition fees whatever, and was 
consequently barred out from any com- 
petitions for scholarships, fellowships, or 
other prizes, some of which honors she 
could easily have gained from the high 
character of her past and present work. 
This year she returned to her studies 
under Prof. Williams,after doing excellent 
field work in geology, and at the last 
meeting of the faculty it was decided for- 
mally to admit Miss Bascom as a candi- 





date for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy. 

In reference to this action taken by 
Johns Hopkins University, Mr. C. Wil- 
lard Hayes, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, a brother of Prof. Ellen Hayes, of 
Wellesley College, in a private letter to 
one of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL, writes: 

As one who has enjoyed the exceptional 
advantages which the university offers, I 
have long earnestly hoped for the day 
when women should share these advan- | 
tages equally with men, and [ rejoice now 
that justice is at length done the scholar] 
women of the country by its foremost uni- | 
versity. I also rejoice that the opening | 
for women should have come through the 
department of geology and largely | 
through the active efforts of Dr. G. H. 
Williams, the head of that department. 

The first woman student accepted in the | 
university was Miss Christine Ladd, who 
was a graduate of Vassar and who at- | 
tended Prof. Sylvester’s mathematical 
lectures in 1879. She held a fellowship, 
but did uot receive a degree. She is now 
the wife of Prof. Franklin of Johns Hop- | 
kins. During the present academic year 
three women students have entered, two | 
in the department of chemistry and one in | 
mathematics and physics. Their names | 
are Mrs. George F. Weida, the wife of a | 
chemical student and also a student at | 
the Woman’s College; Mrs. William H. 
Stewart, the custodian of the chemical 
apparatus, and Mrs. Albert B. Porter, 
also the wife of one of the graduate stu- 
dents. In addition to these, four women 
are enrolled for medical post - graduate 
courses, one of whom is a Washington 
physician. 

Next October, the medical school of the 
university will be opened co-educational 
throughout, as has been already an- 
nounced in the JOURNAL. 

Alas, that ‘‘Fair Harvard” is the lag- 
gard instead of the leader in the procession 
of great American universities! F.M. A. 
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MISS WILLARD IN ENGLAND. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is making a 
deepimpression in England. ‘The London 
Methodist Times devotes over a page to the 
report of an interview with her. The 
Christian Commonwealth has secured the 
story of her life from her own lips, and 
prints it, with portrait. Che Woman's 
Herald prints an interview (with two por- 
traits) in which Miss Willard gave a 
graphic summary of the work of Ameri- 
can women in the last presidential cam- 
paign. 

Miss Willard was given an enthusiastic 
reception by the Wesleyans of London in 
St. Martin’s Hall, Charing Cross. Dr. 
Stephenson presided, and Dr. Moulton, 
representing the country ex-presidents, 
made the address of welcome. 

A meeting at Exeter Hall, on the even- 
ing of Jan. 9, surpassed, it is reported, 
anything yet attempted by the temper- 
ance reformers of Great Britain. Despite 
rain and fog, the house was filled to the 
doors. An overflow meeting was organ- 
ized in a hall near by, and this, too, was 
crowded. When Miss Willard ascended 
the platform at Exeter Hall with Lady 
Somerset the audience rose, cheering and 
waving hats and handkerchiefs. Father 
Nugent and Mrs. Bramwell Booth spoke, 
and Antoinette Sterling sang. Forty of 
the leading societies with which Lady 
Somerset has identified her movement 
were present. The presidents of several 
of these societies gave to Miss Willard an 
illuminated address, and expressed thanks 
for her fervid and powerful words. 

The Rev. Canon Wilberforce, M. A., will 
preside for Lady Henry Somerset, who 
speaks in Manchester at the great Tem- 
perance Demonstration on Monday, Jan. 
23 in the Free Trade Hall. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson will preside for Miss Willard, who 
speaks there on the 24th. Both ladies are 
engaged to speak at large meetings, which 
have been arranged in Edinburgh. 


F. M. A. 
— —_+or-—_____- 


Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons, daughter 
of I. T. Hopper, the Quaker philanthro- 
pist and founder of the Women’s Prison 
Association in New York, has just died. He 
was well known in Philadelphia, and after 
1834in New York, as an ardent and help- 
ful friend of the slave. His daughter 
taught school in Philadelphia, and was 
married in 1833 to J. S. Gibbons, the 
author of the war lyric, ‘‘We’re Coming, 
Father Abraham.” Mrs. Gibbons devoted 
her life to hospital service, and she was at 
the front during the war. Her house was 
burned in the draft riots of 1863. Her 
father founded the Women’s Prison Associ- 
ation and after that theI. 'T. Hopper Home, 
assisted by Mrs. Gibbons. She was one 
of the founders of the New York Infant 
Asylum, also of the Diet Kitchen Associa- 
tion, and was its president for many years. 
As president of the Women’s Prison Asso- 
ciation, it fell to her lot to direct the in- 
vestigation which, more than anything 
else, contributed to the success of the 
police matron’s bill. 





| you. Remove the yoke! 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


(Coutinued from First Page.) 


can lay the yoke of your pride, your prej- 
udice, your vanity upon the neck of any 
one near to you who happens to be a little 
weaker than yourself. ‘he most galling 
yokes which we place upon each other 
are unseen, impalpable. In the sacred- 
ness of our homes we are placing yokes 
upon each other. ‘The hardest thing in 
the world for some of us to do would be 
to unloose the yoke of our influence upon 
that one who stands nearest to us. 

I tremble at the fatal power of influ- 
ence. How heedlessly we use it to attain 





| our ends, to compass our desires, little 


recking whether it be for growth, or 


| stunting life or death to him upon whom 


it falls! We pity the weak, pliant, yield- 
ing nature; let us reserve some pity for 
the strong—the strong will that must 
have its way, that knows nor ruth nor 
rest until it has bowed to its behest the 
sacred rights of others. It is pitiful to be 
weak. It is awful to be strong. 

‘Take away the yoke.” 

Look about you, follow the channels of 
influence by which your life flows out to 
touch each other's lives, and ask your- 
selves the question, ‘‘What advantage 
would it be to avy of them if my place 
were vacaut? Would my rem»val be for 
freedom to any soul; would it mean a 
better chance for some one else to live a 
freer life from within out?’ Would the 
swift sorrow of my death be more easily 
cured than the steady strain of my de- 
manding, complaining, selfish living? If 
to such questions you must in honesty 
answer yea, then Isaiah’s message is for 
Forbear in any 
way to bind your fellows, for there is One 
who in the end shall break every yoke and 
let the oppressed go free. 

If you are selfish, suspicious, proud, 
envious, if there is in you any unsocial 
spirit, somebody is being oppressed by it. 

So all human society, home, family and 
church life may become occasions of the 
most exquisite torture, in. which every 
bitter, hard and selfish thought in our 
hearts has power to bruise those bound up 
in the bundle of life with us. 

This subtle thing that we call influence, 
what is it but the shadow of our souls? 
In greeting me you can give me courage; 
knowing nothing of my struggle, you can 
yet give the effectual help in it; but it is 
as potent the other way. By your greet- 
ing to-day, by your look, your tone, you 
may have placed a new fetter upon some 
soul already in affliction and iron, 

‘Cease to put forth the finger and to 
speak wickedly.” 

They must have been a rude, untutored 
people to whom Isaiah spoke, we say. 
Such exhibitions of contempt have van- 
ished from the world in our day. We 
leave them to untaught and vicious chil- 
dren. 
The exhibition has vanished, Yes— 
the spirit, No. 

We laugh aside at our neighbor’s truth- 
ful prejudices. We make sport of his sins, 
his ignorance, his mistakes. How much 
easier this is than trying to break these 
yokes that burden him! 

‘*Give to the afflicted soul that which 
the soul desireth.” In other words, un- 
derstand that we are abl of one. What 
makes joy for you would make joy for 
those who sit in tears. 

It is atheism which says of the poor, 
the outcast, the oppressed: ‘*They do not 
feel these things as I should with my 
finer sensibilities, my higher culture.” 

We are all of God—all, therefore, capa- 
ble of joy, of growth, of blessedness, of 
glory—or else none of us are so. 

Give, then, that which thy soul desir- 
eth. Whatis it? Sympathy. tenderness, 
love. These are the real riches, and for 
these the souls of men hunger every- 
where. 

What is this word of the prophet but an 
ancient rendering of the golden rule: ‘*Do 
unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you”? The heart of the Old Tes- 
tament is the heart of the New. 

‘*Hide not thyself,” he goes on, ‘*from 
thine own flesh.” But we do hide our- 
selves. We wrap us in our joys from the 
common touch. We make of our culture, 
our wealth, our religion, our gifts and 
talents, walls of separation between us 
aud what we call the masses of mankind. 

‘*Bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house,” the prophet continues, in amplifi- 
cation of this golden rule. 

But Isaiah did not live in the nineteenth 
century. Hedid not know about the peo- 
ples’ palaces, the reading-rooms, the asy- 
lums, the churches and Sunday schools, 
these modern means of arm’s-length be- 
nevolence which we have invented. 

These are good, and yet I fancy that we 
shall have to come somewhat closer yet to 
those that are cast out, that upon our 
homes themselves must be written: ‘*Ho- 
liness to the Lord which is helpfulness to 
our neighbor,” before His will shall be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 

No means of grace, dear friends, (and a 
means of grace is just a means of good- 
ness) will ever be given to you so exalted 
as your homes. 

Receive them and administer them as 
the most sacred of truths. Beautify them 
with art, make them clean, comfortable, 
pure and sweet, then hallow them often 
by the presence of one who has not else- 
where to lay his head. 

“Draw out your souls,” out, not up— 
out in sympathy, in helpfulness, in love of 
your fellows; only so can we draw them 
up into fellowship with Him whose su- 
preme manifestation of Himself was in 
His life, who was among men as one who 
served. 

Not in any temple made with hands, not 
by the wisdom of any human teacher, will 
your doubts be resolved or the growing 
questions of your soul be answered; not 
in seeking to lift yourselves up, either in 
knowledge or wealth or virtue, will you 
reach the erown of your existence as a 
child of God, but in drawing out your soul 
to your fellow-men, out from its inglori- 
ous ease, its sleeping comfort, out into 
the battle of life, where you can hear the 





groan of the captive and the sigh of the 
prisoner, where you may join your life to 
that age-long travail of the whole crea- 
tion, which is bringing forth the spiritual 
children of God. 

We have listened to a voice from the 
elder world. Let us heara later, a diviner 
voice. 

You remember the familiar words and 
the grounds of the judgment pronounced: 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it—or did it not— 
unto one of these, my brethren, even these 
least, these outcast, hungry, naked, pris- 
oners, ye did it or did it not unto me.” 

The judgments of God are based upon 
our realization of the human fellowship in 
which he has set us. It is the most awful 
teaching and the gladdest teaching in the 
world. Common, faithful duty-dvoing is 
worship. The loosing of yokes, the break- 
ing of chains, the stretching out of hands 
to the cpovenens. this is prayer—the hu- 
man is the divine, love is the fulfilling of 
the law. When we have entered into the 
spirit of this teaching, we shall not won- 
der what the Apostle meant when he said: 
‘*He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen*” Recognize the brother- 
hood and you shall realize the fatherhood. 

Draw out your souls; hide not yourself 
from your own flesh; loose every yoke; 
bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house; give to the afflicted soul what thy 
soul desireth; then shall there be the 
shining of uncreated light upon your path, 
you shall rejoice as a watered garden and 
sing like a living spring whose waters fail 
not. 


An informal reception was held at Wil- 
lard’s Hotel in the evening. The two 
young delegates from Georgia, Miss H. 
Augusta Howard and Mrs.Miriam Howard 
Du Bose, had brought a box of beautiful 
Georgia flowers for Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. 
Stone and Miss Anthony. In the absence 
of the two older ladies, the flowers were 
presented to Miss Anthony, with applause, 
and adorned the table during the recep- 
tion. 


The opening executive committee meet- 
ing was held on Monday morning, Miss 
Anthony in the chair. 

It was moved by Miss L. A. Hatch, of 
Massachusetts, that during the coming 
year the National-American W. S. A. 
concentrate its eflorts on Kansas and New 
York, where woman suffrage amendments 
will probably be submitted to popular 
vote. 

On motion of Mrs. Jean Brooks Green- 
leaf, president of the New York State 
W.S. A., seconded by Mrs. Allen, of New 
York, an amendment to this was carried 
unanimously that the efforts of the 
National-American be concentrated upon 
Kansas. Kansas is regarded as especially 
hopeful and important, because women 
already have municipal suffrage there. 
Also, the New York State W. S. A. is 
stronger and richer than the Kansas W. 
S. A., and is better able to bear the full 
weight of its own amendment campaign. 

It was decided to recommend the State 
to make a special effort to secureWoman's 
Days at State and County Fairs. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Pennsyl- 
vania, suggested that it would be much 
easier to form local auxiliary associations 
in small towns if such associations were 
not expected to hold frequent meetings, 
which they often found very difficult. It 
was decided that a form of constitution 
for local societies, embodying this idea, 
be prepared and recommended to local 
societies, and that, if possible, it be printed 
in this year’s report. 

It was voted that as the Indiana State 
W.S. A. had elected no delegates to the 
National-American convention this year, 
and as Mrs. Alice Waugh, the wife of one 
of the Indiana Congressmen, had been the 
regularly accredited delegate from Indi- 
ana last year, she be regarded as holding 
dver, and her last year’s credentials as 
still valid. 

At the business meeting on Monday 
morning, after the reading of the minutes 
and the roll call by the recording secre- 
tary, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, the vice- 
president at large, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
reported her year’s work. Immediately 
after the last annual meeting, she went to 
Missouri and helped in reorganizing the 
State Society, at the great Inter-State 
Convention held at Kansas City. The 
largest building in the city could not hold 
the crowds. The papers gave large space 
to reports. An outgrowth of this conven- 
tion was the remarkable series of meetings 
held afterwards in Kansas, resulting in 
the formation of many new societies. Miss 
Shaw said that during the year she had 
travelled all over the country, speaking on 
suffrage, but seldom for Suffrage Associa- 
tions. She had given 56 lectures on suf- 
frage in literary courses, and each time 
was told she was the first woman asked to 
speak on that subject in their course. She 
had spoken 25 times for Suffrage Associa- 
tions, besides her 32 lectures in Kansas 
in the spring. In all, during the past 
year, she had delivered 215 lectures for 
pay, and had given $1,260 worth of lec- 
tures free for the cause. She attended 
with Miss Anthony the national conven- 
tion of the People’s party at Omaha, and 
had a most interesting time trying to con- 
vince the People’s party that women were 
people, and that a monopoly of sex was 
as bad as a monopoly of railroads. She 
was a fraternal delegate from the Na- 
tional-American W. 8. A. to the annual 
convention of the National W. C. T. U. at 
Denver. The greeting from the National- 
American was received with waving hand- 
kerchiefs and great applause. A member 
at once proposed to telegraph a reply to 
the Suffrage Association, and MissWillard 
said, ‘‘Things are changed, girls, since 
the time when you would not let me ask 
Mies Anthony to our platform in Washing- 
ton!” 

The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, read her annual 
report. 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


Women are moving on in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The pastor at Convoy, 
O., Rev. Edwin C. Cooke, was compelled 
to take a rest for his health’s sake, which 
failed him in the midst of intense evan- 
gelistic labors. The presiding elder ap- 
pointed his wife, Mrs. Anna Cookman 
Cooke, to the vacancy, and under her 
labors the meetings were continued suc- 
cessfully. Miss Lizzie Whitman is assist- 
ant pastor of the German M. E. church 
at Cleveland, O., and Miss Fannie Ed- 
wards, who is called ‘‘the girl preacher,” 
was the principal worker in an extensive 
revival lately held at the Monrovia (Ind.) 
M. E. church, Rev. W. F. F. Smith, pas- 
tor. The Vermont correspondent of Zion’s 
Herald says: 

The large revival at Underhill has new 
elements in it. Two young lady evan- 
— have been employed in the work, 

a young, good singers, and devout. 
should not more women be engaged 
in in this work, when Jehovah puts his seal 
upon it? The Congregationalists have 
made the same departure in reviving their 
waste places in the State. A woman only 
represented humanity in the counsel of 
the annunciation of Incarnation; and two 
women first gave testimony to the Gospel 
truth of incarnation in the beautiful hills 
of Judea. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Tobey, of Brookline, 
Mass., lately held a series of three weeks* 
meetings in Leominster, and is now at 
East Deering, Me., for three weeks. 


Mrs. Mary McGee Snell has recently 
closed a two weeks’ evangelistic meeting 
in Harriman, Tenn., during which there 
were one hundred conversions and over 
sixty additions to the church. 


—+~or——— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








NEw YorK, JAN. 18, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Cheering news of success comes from 
every direction in these mid-winter days, 
and yet amid our rejoicing there is an 
undertone of sadness in the many losses 
that have grieved us in the passing away 
from this earthly warfare of so many 
cherished comrades and champions. 

Last week we recorded the death of Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, the ripe scholar and 
gifted writer, and now we must pay a last 


_ tribute of respect and affection to the 


memory of Miss Sallie Holley, whose sweet 
face was a benediction at so many of our 
League meetings here. 

But while these immediate advocates 
of our cause are duly honored by their 
associates, I send you the sketch of a re- 
markable woman who has just closed a 
long and useful career, and who, although 
not openly identified with us, yet showed 
through all her active life how wide one 
woman's influence might be. 

Mrs. Sarah Ann Barnum, widow of P.C. 
Barnum, died of heart failure at her home 
in East Meadow, three miles east of 
Hempstead Village, on Tuesday evening, 
in her 79th year. She was a daughter of 
Jesse Baldwin, and was born in Christian 
Hook, L. I., now known as Baldwins. No 
woman was better known in Queens 
County than Mrs. Barnum. For years 
she was a conspicuous figure in the man- 
agement of the county’s poor and educa- 
tional affairs. As president of the Visit- 
ing Committee of Public Charities she 
was a regular attendant at the meetings 
of the Queens County Board of Supervis- 
ors. It was through her instrumentality 
that the abuses attending the private man- 
agement of the poorhouse were exposed, 
with the result that the county established 
a poor farm at Barnum’s Island, which 
was named for her. She was the first to 
select the island for that purpose. It is 
told of her that, learning that a syndicate 
was negotiating for the purchase of the 
property to be used as a summer resort, 
one stormy night in December, 1873, she 
went to the island, aroused the sleeping 
owners of the land, and, gathering them 
together in one place, purchased the prop- 
erty at once, paying down $13.000. She 
refused $75,000 for the property and three 
months later turned it over to the county 
at the price she paid for it, so that the 
poor could be properly cared for. In 
1874 she took aprominent part in bringing 
about the sale of Hempstead plains by the 
town of Hempstead to A. T. Stewart. 
John Kellum was negotiating the pur- 
chase on behalf of Mr. Stewart, and Mrs. 
Barnum made a house-to-house canvass of 
the town, influencing the farmers to vote 
in favor of the sale at the next town 
meeting. The price was $400,000, and she 
argued that the interest on this money 
would almost pay for the support of the 
town poor and maintain the public schools. 
As a result of her efforts the town voted 
in favor of the sale. The success and 
prosperity of the Queens County Agricul- 
tural Society is also largely due to her 
energy and financial ability. When the 
Society became almost helplessly involved 
in debt she organized the Women’s Aid 
Society as an auxiliary to the Agricultura] 
Society, and money enough was raised to 





tide the organization over the crisis. She 
remained President of the Aid Society up 
to the time of herdeath. She was a de- 
cided factor in local politics and her sup- 
port was often sought. Her influence 
reached to the Legislature in Albany, 
where for five years she is sald to have 
successfully fought the city of Brooklyn, 
which was trying to get a bill through 
empowering it to take possession of cer- 
tain lands near Merrick for water pur- 
poses. The land was owned by Mrs. Bar- 
num, and when the Brooklyn legislators 
finally outwitted her and secured the pas- 
sage of the act by incorporating it among 
their charter amendments, it is said she 
never forgave the representative from her 
district in the Legislature,and never spoke 
to him again. She obtained some satisfac- 
tion from the Brooklyn authorities by 
compelling them to buy the land at her 
price. She was largely interested in stock 
raising and personally superintended the 
work on her farm, consisting of about 
2,000 acres, the greater part of which is 
under cultivatiun. Some years ago she 
had as many as 200 horses on the farm at 
one time. Every day she drove around 
the farm, giving personal inspection to 
everything. She was greatly aided in her 
work by her husband, who retired from 
business in 1878. Mrs. Barnum was tall 
aud well built, and retained her activity 
almost up to the day of her death. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th St. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Miss SALLIE HOLLEy died in New 
York, on the 12th inst., aged seventy-six. 
Miss Holley was a daughter of Myron 
Holley, who was one of the active pro- 
moters of the anti-slavery cause. Miss 
Holley had all her father’s interest in the 
cause, with most intense conviction. 

She went to Oberlin College for better 
education. She graduated in 1849, and 
very soon began to lecture on anti-slavery, 
Miss Caroline Putnam travelling with 
her. When slavery was abolished, Miss 
Holley determined to devote herself to 
the elevation and improvement of the late 
slaves. For this purpose she established 
a school in Lottsburg, Virginia. This 
schoolhouse was burned by the citizens. 
Then Miss Holley bought a tract of land, 
built a house for herself and a school- 
house. Here she devoted herself to the 
colored race. She taught them every- 
thing, not only books, but work of all 
kinds. She went to the polls with them, 
and showed them how and what to vote, 
herself denied the right to vote. 

In this long service she had the rare 
and unselfish assistance of Caroline Put- 
nam. Miss Holley was an advocate of 
equal rights for women. She was widely 
known and much esteemed. Mr. Steb- 
bins, who was at the hotel when she died, 
sends the following particulars: 

It will be a satisfaction to many who 
knew Sallie Holley, to learn something of 
her last illness. Being at home for the 
winter in this hotel, which was her home 
during her winter visits North for years, 
I write to give such information. But 
ten days ago I had a pleasant hour with 
her, she being in fair health and clear in 
mind as ever; full of her old earnestness 
of spirit and thought. Saturday, the 7th, 
she was out in a severe storm and took 
cold. Sunday morning her friend, Mrs. 
E. P. Miller, who lives in the hotel, was 
called to see her, and four days illness of 
pneumonia followed, with little severe 
pain, but much nervous’ uneasiness. 
Through these days and nights Mrs. Mil- 
ler, Miss Knapp and Miss Turner were 
with her, by turns, the housekeeper 
kindly helping, and Mr. Hayes, the land- 
lord, and his wife seeing that all possible 
was done for hercomfort. Thursday, the 
12th, at 8 o’clock in the evening, she 
passed away, Mrs. Miller and Miss Turner 
by the bedside, in full possession of her 
senses to the last, but not at all convinced 
of her severe illness, not troubled in 
spirit, but expecting recovery, although 
frankly told of her real condition. 

Fortunately, she was amidst kind and 
devoted friends. Yesterday afternoon, 
fit funeral service took place in the hote] 
parlors, which were filled. ‘Thomas Da- 
vidson, in whose Dante lectures she was 
much interested, spoke first and Felix Ad- 
ler followed, both dwelling on her lead. 
ing traits in finely appreciative words, 
which touched every heart. Mr. David- 
son was much moved by his own emo- 
tions, the very late personal intercourse 
with his ascended friend coming up fresh 
in his heart. I said a few words of her 
devotedness and eloquence as a speaker in 
the ‘“‘martyr days” of the anti-slavery 
movement, and the friends passed by the 
coffin to see the calm face, sweet and no- 
bly beautiful as though the passing spirit 
had left its message of peace on the still 
features. 

In two hours the body was on its way 
to Rochester, N. Y., in care of Dr. and 
Mrs. Fuller, to be buried in the beautiful 





Mount Hope Cemetery, beside her father, 
Myron Holley, beneath the solid monu- 
ment erected over his grave by the thou- 
sands of penny contributions of the pio- 
neer abolitionists. Yours truly, 

G. B. STEBBINS. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


William Lloyd Garrison’s statue in 
bronze, of colossal size, will be unveiled 
in Newburyport, Mass., next Fourth of 
July. 


The farmers of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are making an honorable record 
by their support of the petitions for the 
ballot for women. 


Miss Florence L. Stephens, of Venita, in 
the Cherokee Nation, is a pretty and ac- 
complished full-blooded Indian girl who 
is now in Boston completing her musical 
education. 


Mrs. Lucy F. Sharp was nominated for 
County Recorder by the Prohibitionists 
of Tulare County, California, at the re- 
cent election. She was the first woman 
nominated in that county by any party, 
and ran ahead of her ticket. 


Will any of the readers of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, who have tried the plan of Co- 
éperative Housekeeping or Codperative 
Cooking, either successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, please send the result of their ex- 
periences to Mrs. Andrew Jacobs, 380 Clin- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.? 


The Northern Christian Advocate, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., celebrated the New Year by 
coming out in a new dress and ina new 
and improvedform. The Northern, under 
its new editor, Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D.D., 
elected at the last General Conference, is 
favorable to women lay delegates, and we 
rejoice in its increased prosperity. 


Miss Elizabeth D. Hanscom will read a 
paper on “Opportunities for Women at 
Yale” at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the University Edu- 
cation of Women, to be held at Boston 
University to-day, at 11 A. M. Miss 
Hanscom is studying at Yale for the de- 
gree of Ph.D. She should have a good 
audience. 

Miss Anna Larson, a country girl of 
Gestrikland, Sweden, who some years ago 
emigrated to this country, last fall re- 
turned to her native heath with a diploma 
as physician earned at a woman’s medical 
college. She is now perfecting herself in 
medicine and surgery under the instruc- 
tion of a Gefle doctor and intends when 
through to go as American missionary to 
China. 

English women have long had a small, 
pinched place in the gallery of the House 
of Commons. Hereafter, if report is to 
be credited, they are to be limited still 
more. The members of the House will be 
permitted to entertain ladies on the ter- 
race fronting the Thames. The privilege 
heretofore allowed ladies to sit in the 
gallery to watch the proceedings of the 
House will only be granted on special 
occasions. Women who worked hard for 
the election of members of Parliament 
will perhaps have a question for their 
candidates next time. 


‘Tax-paying Detroit women are agitating 
the question of municipal suffrage for 
women. A conservative estimate of the 
property owned by women in the city rep- 
resents an amount not less than $20,000,- 
000, about one-seventh of the taxable 
property in the municipality. On the 
ground of the injustice of taxation with- 
out representation, the women have pre- 
pareda petition asking for a voice in the 
shaping of laws controlling the large rev- 
enue they are compelled yearly to pay 
into the city treasury. 


Mrs. George S. Hunt, of Portland, Me., 
read at the recent meeting of the Port- 
land W. 8S. A. a very fine paper on 
‘*Motherhood,” in which she shows the 
cruel injustice of the laws of Maine and 
other States in recognizing fathers as the 
sole guardians of children to the exclusion 
of all rights of mothers. Mrs. Hunt calls 
attention to a recent case where a Maine 
husband robbed his wife of her children, 
and placed them in the care of strangers 
in Montreal. ‘This paper should be widely 
circulated as a leaflet in the State of 
Maine. 

Mrs. V. H. Campbell, president of the 
Wisconsin W. C. T. U., will cause to be 
introduced in the coming Legislature a 
bill ‘-To prohibit a saloon within one mile 
of the State University.” There are 1.300 
students in the university during the 
year, and 30 saloons within half a mile of 
it, many of which are finely equipped, 
with the avowed purpose of catching the 
“student trade.” Mrs. Campbell will be 
backed by the entire State W.C. T. U., 
while the State Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will back the saloons in the city, in 
opposition to the measure. All but ten of 
the saloons of Madison are within a mile 
of the university. 





A brilliant reception was given on 
Thursday, Jan. 12, by Mrs. Robert Ward, 
of Raymond Avenue, South Orange, N.J., 
in honor of the meeting there of the New 
Jersey Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution. American flags were draped 
over the wide portieres and twined around 
the stairway rail. ‘There were other drap- 
ings of buff and blue, the Continental col- 
ors, and also the colors of the Society. 
About 250 were present. The Society 
met in commemoration of the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton. 

A symposium by Mrs. Clinton Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Anna 
Davison, of Boston, Mass., on the need of 
scholarships for young women in Middle- 
bury College, will soon appear in the 
New England Journal of Education, fully 
illustrated with photogravures of Middle- 
bury College buildings, the old Female 
Seminary, the Willard Mansion, the first 
building erected tn this country for (Prot- 
estant) female education, and the por- 
traits of Mrs. Emma Willard and Mrs. 
Nancy M. Leavitt. Copies of this num- 
ber of the Journal will be sent free to any 
one who will send an address to Mrs. 
Anna Davison, 247 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

At the assembly of prominent people 
convened at the Town Hall of Brookline, 
by invitation of the Queens of Home Club, 
the question under discussion was,‘*Would 
such an amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States as shall secure the 
national enfranchisement of woman re- 
sult in setting free in the land a new 
moral and spiritual power, which will 
make for temperance, purity, health and 
happiness?’ Dr. Nathan E. Wood opened 
by claiming that woman’s abstract right 
to the ballot was identical with man’s 
right to it. For that men and women 
were essentially the same; and that if it 
were right for some men to vote, it was 
right for some women to vote; and if it 
were right for all men, it was right for 
all women, and as a Baptist minister, he 
could say that as women did now, in the 
Baptist church, vote on every question 
equally with men, it would not be much 
of a step for women of that denomination 
to vote on all national affairs. Dr. Salome 
Merritt, who made a logical and convine- 
ing speech, was followed by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton. He did not consider men and 
women essentially the same, and thought 
that it was exactly the addition of the 
feminine way of dealing with questions 
which would make for good when 
woman’s vote become a factor in political 
affairs. He ended his forceful statements 
by a direct affirmation, ‘I don’t want to 
be misunderstood. I mean I want women 
to vote.” 
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When the Dream-Boat comes, with its prow of 


pearl, , 
And its masts of gold, and its silken sails, 
And its murmuring breeze that never fails, 
Will you be ready, my little girl? 


Ready to ride to the uttermost rim 

Of the Silver Sea, to the Fortunate Isles, 

To the lands of Love and the shore of Smiles, 
Where no lip trembles, no eye grows dim ? 


Where fruits far sweeter than mortals taste 
Bend down the boughs of the ‘‘Dreamland Tree,’’ 
And rarer pictures than mortals see, 

On hill and valley and stream are traced. 


Where all the beautiful things we’ve missed 
Shall be our own, through the moonlit hours— 
The matchless songs, and the fadeless flowers, 
And the perfect brows we have never kissed. 


When the prow turns back and the sails must 
furl, 

And the keel grates slow, in the ashen dawn, 
When the songs are stilled, and the glow is gone, 
Can you be patient, my little girl? 

Hoboken, N. J. 


—_——_—_+o+—_—__ 
COURT YOUR WIFE. 


BY GEORGE HOLTON. 


O middle-aged man, I've a word with you, 

As you sit in your office this morn; 

Has the worry of life, with its folly and strife, 

Pierced your heart like a festering thorn ? 

Does the touch of your gold feel too clammy and 
cold? 

Are you weary of flattery’s scorn? 


Alas for the days when the passion of youth 

Burns low in the desolate heart! 

When the laughter and tears of our innocent 
years 

Never more from the sympathies start, 

And the hideous mien of indulgence is seen 

*Neath the flattering mantle of art! 


Perhaps you've tried friendship, and only have 
found 

Deception and selfishness rife ; 

Perhaps you have poured to the needy your 
hoard, 

To be pricked by ingratitude’s knife ; 

And perhaps you have been through the whole 
round of sin. 

Did you ever try courting your wife? 


No? Then take my advice, and I think you will 
find 

’Tis a pleasure as charming as new. 

Follow memory’s track till at last you are back 

To the days when you swore to be true— 

Yea, dream more and more, till she seems as of 
yore 

To be watching and sighing for you. 


And when you go home to-night, buy a bouquet 

Of the flowers she used to admire. 

Put them into her hand when before her you 
stand, 

With a lover-like kiss of desire. 

And oh! Watch her eyes when they ope with 
surprise, 

And flame up from a smouldering fire! 


Then all through the evening be tender and 
kind; 

Hover near her with eager delight ; 

Call her “‘Darling’’ and ‘‘Sweet,’’ the old titles 
repeat 

Till her face is with happiness bright. 

Try it, world-wearied man, ’tis an excellent 
plan; 

Go a-cuurting your dear wife to-night! 

—Lutheran Observer. 
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MARY ANNE. 


— story is reprinted from the series entitled 
“Pratt Portraits: Sketched in a New England 
Suburb,’’ by Anna Fuller, under the authoriza- 
tion of the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.] 
‘Thank you, dear child.” 
The voice in which these words were 
spoken was of that soft, uncertain quality 
in which a hint of querulousness may be 
detected. The speaker’s face was the 
face of a nervous invalid. 

“Thank you, dear child,” she said 
sweetly, and her daughter’s cheeks 
flushed with pleasure. Mary Anne Spen- 





appreciation from those lips could bestow. 
She left the room with heightened color 
and elastic step. 

‘*How unselfish Mary Anne is!” said 
Mrs. Spencer, as the door closed behind 
her daughter. 

The remark fell upon unheeding ears. 
Mr. James Spencer was far too much en- 
grossed in his evening paper to give a 
thought to so common-place a theme as 
Mary Anne’s unselfishness. Every one 
knew that Mary Anne was unselfish, every 
one said that she was. There was no more 
doubt on the subject than upon the color 
of her hair or her eyes, and those who 
praised her were totally unconscious of 
the patronizing tone which lurked in 
their commendations. 

Unselfishness is a virtue which is 
seldom questioned, but, if carried to ex- 
cess, it places its owner at a manifest 
disadvantage. It is a hindrance to per- 
sonal success, and whoever may have first 
made the statement, the world surely did 
not wait for his utterance before discover- 
ing that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success.” 

James Spencer, himself a successful 
man, unacquainted with the first principles 


cer knew no greater joy than a word of | 
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of self-abnegation, did not concern him- 
self much with his daughter's character. 
She was useful to him in many ways, but 
her personality failed to interest him. 
He would not have acknowledged even to 
himself that he found her amiability 
monotonous. Indeed, Mary Anne’s ‘‘cry- 
ing virtue,” as her father once called 
it in a moment of irritation, had never 
awakened a distinct misgiving in any one’s 
mind, excepting in that of her father’s 
grandmother, Old Lady Pratt. 

**Don’t talk to me about Mary Anne’s 
unselfishness!” the independent old lady 
would exclaim. ‘I’ve no patience with 
her.” 

‘* But Grandma?’ would be the re- 
joinder, “don’t you think her spirit of 
self-sacrifice is very beautiful?” 

‘*A fig for her sperrit of self-sacrifice! 
Before you know it, it ’1] be all the sperrit 
she’s got left! I can tell you something 
that’s a long sight better than self-sacri- 
fice, and that’s a good, wholesome bit of 
self-assertion. We wa’n’t made to lie 
down for other folks to walk over. What's 


| the good of a backbone, I should like to 


know, if not so’s we can stand up straight 
and make the most of the chances the 
Lord gives us?” 

This had been the old lady’s stand from 
the very first, and she held her position 
stoutly to the last. The ‘‘unselfish” 
Mary Anne had always given her greater 
cause for uneasiness than did Mary 
Anne’s scapegrace brother Tom, who, in 
his boyhood, was the despair of his other 
elders. 

One day, in her extreme old age, Old 
Lady Pratt gave still stronger expression 
to her views. On this occasion she took 
her daughter Harriet (Mary Anne’s grand- 
mother) into her confidence. 

“TI tell you what ’t is, Harriet,” she 
said, with her old eyes snapping, and her 
knitting-needles glinting faster than ever. 
“T tell you what ’t is! I aint lived ninety 
years in this world without findin’ out 
that a little spunk is as good for other 
fulks as ’t is for yourself. It’s my opinion 
that women like Mary Anne do more mis- 
chief than they’d relish being called to 
account for.” 

Neither the many who praised, nor yet 
the one who censured, really had the clue 
to the girl’s character. Old Lady Pratt, 
with all her shrewdness, supposed, as the 
rest of the world did, that Mary Anne was 
inherently and spontaneously unselfish; 
that, when she gave up pleasures that 
others might enjoy them, when she 
sacrified her own inclinations that she 
might do a service for some one else, it 
was because of a quality in her nature 
different from anything in her com- 
panions. The truth was, however, that 
Mary Anne’s unselfishness was a refuge, 
to which she instinctively had resort, im- 
pelled thereto by her two ruling charac- 
teristics—self-distrust and a craving for 
approbation. 

Mary Anne was the eldest child of 


James Spencer, a man of peremptory | 


manners, though of a really yielding 
disposition. His other children had never 
found any difficulty in “getting round 
Father.” It was only his eldest daughter 
who stood in awe of him. This may have 
been one reason why she was not a 
favorite with her father. From the time 
when she was a little child, his commands 
and admonitions had frightened her. He 
had a way of coming to the foot of the 
stairs when there was too much noise in 
the nursery, and saying ‘“‘Hst!” and that 
sharp, penetrating sound would send cold 
shivers down her back, even when she 
was doing her best to keep her little flock 
in order. 

She was very young when she began to 
regard the little ones as her special 
charge. Her mother. who had little of 
what our grandmothers called ‘‘constitu- 
tion,’”’ had always had her own hands full 
with the care of the youngest baby, and 


Mary Anne’s guidance and oversight. 
Mary Anne appeared to take naturally to 
the task. ‘To all the world she seemed to 
be a good, plodding girl, quite without 
desires and aspirations on her own ac- 
count. The fact that it took brains as 
wellas patience to accomplish what she 
had always done never seemed to dawn 
upon those about her. All her usefulness, 
and no one denied its magnitude, was 
attributed to her being ‘‘so unselfish,” 
and, proud of the one virtue with which 
she was credited, Mary Anne clung to her 
reputation, and unconsciously perhaps, 
endeavored to augment it. So great was 
her thirst for praise that a word of 
thanks, a smile of appreciation, filled her 
cup of happiness to the brim, and no 
price was too high to pay for such a 
reward. 

It must be recorded, however, that 
none of Mary Anne’s beneficiaries were 
lavish in their gratitude. Her father, as 
has been seen, took her good deeds for 
granted and wasted no words upon them. 
His wife, on her part, had so early formed 
the habit of shifting the burden of her 





| cares upon her strong young daughter’s 
shoulders, that now, when there were no 
more babies to tend, she still looked upon 
Mary Anne as her chief support, and ac- 
cepted the girl’s services as naturally and 
unthinkingly as she did those of an old 
family horse, or of the paid house-maids. 
It was because her ‘“Thank you, dear 
child!” was rare that it sent the color 
into her daughter's cheeks. 

Mrs. James Spencer’s children — and 

there were nine of them—were a plump 
and hearty race, and all of them, except- 
ing Mary Anne, were governed by that 
healthy spirit of self-seeking to which the 
| world in reality owes so much. 
‘Mary Anne! Mary Anne!’ was the 
| ery from morning till night. ‘* Mary 
Anne! Coie and help me do my sums!”’ 
| Or: **Mary Anne! I'vetorn a streak-o’- 
| lightning hole in my trousers!” Or: 
| **Mary Anne! I’ve made a list of errands 
for you if you’re going to town.” Some- 
times a careless ‘Thank you” was tossed 
her for these services; oftener, perhaps, 
it was forgotten. 

lf any one of the children was taken 
sick in the night, Mary Anne was sure to 
be called up, and young Dr. Winship 
declared that she was a‘‘born nurse.” If 
Miss Plimpton, the dressmaker, was em- 
ployed by the day, it was Mary Anne 
who settled down, quite as a matter of 
course, to do seamstress work until the 
dressmuking dispensation was past. 

It was Mary Anne who played back- 
gammon with her father of an evening; 
it was Mary Anne who bathed her mother’s 
head when it ached; who beguiled the 
younger children to bed with tales of 
gnomes and fairies, of good little girls and 
bad little boys; it was ‘*Miss Mary Anne” 
to whom the servants came in any domes- 
tic emergency. She used sometimes to 
wish that she had been given a gentler, 
more musical name, since she was to hear 
it called in so many keys, by so many 
voices, to so many ends. She had been 
named for her mother, who, however, had 
always been called ‘Nannie.’ ‘*And she’s 
always been treated * Nannie,’” Mary 
Anne sometimes said to herself, rejoic- 
ing in the gentleness with which every- 
body approached the delicate, dependent 
woman. Mary Anne loved her mother 
with a devotion which was maternal in its 
tenderness and generosity; and next to 
her mother she loved her troublesome 
brother, Tom. 

Tom, the ‘‘scapegrace” of the family, 
was four years her junior. He was no 
less bent upon having his own way than 
were his brothers and sisters. But where 
they simply demanded, he wheedled. 
Now wheedling involves many little ex- 
pressions of affection, with a pinch of 
flattery thrown in, and now and then a 
kiss crops out in the process. When Tom 
told Mary Anne that she was the best 
sister a fellow ever had, he was merely 
making a statement of fact, which the 
others, if called upon, would have will- 
ingly indorsed, but it so happened that 
he was the only one who ever thought of 
putting his opinion into words. And 
when he had made some such demonstra- 
tion, Mary Anne’s cheeks would flush, 
and all day long she would gloat over the 
recollection as a miser gloats over his 
gold. 

She was now twenty-six years of age, 
and she had never yet thought of living a 
life of her own. There was only one very 
strong desire which she cherished on her 
own account, and that one desire was 
for a musical education. She had been 
taught piano-playing when she was a 
little girl, but after she had attained such 
proficiency as to be able to play for danc- 
ing, the lessons had been stopped. She 
had a strong musical bent, and practising 
was still her one indulgence. She played 
Beethoven sonatas and Mendelssohn 
Songs Without Words, in her own way, 
which was a much better way than any 
one had yet discovered. Her mother’s 
mother had recently died, leaving each of 
her grandchildren a legacy of five hun- 
dred dollars, and Mary Anne intended 
using it for music lessons whenever she 
should “get time.” The money, mean- 
while, had been placed in the savings bank, 
where it might increase itself to this ex- 
cellent end. 

But one day Tom came begging, and 
before he left her she had loaned him her 
$500, for a secret purpose which he could 
not reveal, but which he was “sure she 
would approve.” Tom was in a banker’s 
office, and had doubtless heard of a prom- 
ising investment, and nothing could have 
seemed more natural than that he should 
have the use of her money. 

One fine evening in April, Mary Anne 
found herself mistress of the house and of 
her own time. Her father had taken his 
wife and two of his daughters to hear 
Christine Nilsson sing. The two youngest 
children were in bed, and the rest of the 
family were scattered in one or another 
direction. The evening was mild and the 
house rather warm. Mary Anne opened 
| the parlor windows, lighted the candles 














in the brackets of the old square piano, 
and fell to practising the Moonlight 
Sonata. Untutored as,she was, there was 
nothing ordinary or slipshod in the girl’s 
playing. What she lacked in technique 
was more than atoned for, to the un- 
critical ear, by the spirit and expression 
with which she played. She had practised 
long and carefully on this sonata, and to- 
night, for the first time, she was giving 
rein to her fingers. She played the third 
movement, with its splendid crescendos 
and beautiful periods, three times over, 
each time with gathering impetuosity and 
passion. It was something to arrest any 
listener. 

So at least thought one passer-by, as he 
paused at the gate. It was youug Dr. 
Winship, a man of German tastes and tra- 
ditions, to whom the Moonlight Sonata 
was an article of faith. 

‘*Who on earth can that be?” he asked 
himself. 

The young man had a great liking and 
respect for the family in the large, ram- 
bling yellow house, with the little white 
fence around the roof, and the pear-trees 
in the front yard. He liked them all very 
much, and he flattered himself that he 
knew them pretty thoroughly, but he had 
never discovered any musical genius 
among them. 

Mary Anne was just beginning the 
movement for the third time, and the 
opening passages went rolling up and on 
like great ocean breakers. Dr. Winship 
listened a few minutes with growing in- 
credulity, and then he opened the gate 
and walked up the path. Just as the per- 
former, rather breathless and excited, had 
finished the movement, he was ushered 
into the parlor. There sat his ‘born 
nurse,” in the soft, transfiguring candle- 
light, turning a startled face toward him, 
and rising with a dazed, uncertain gesture 
to meet him. 

But she was herself in a moment, and 
came forward saying deprecatingly : 

‘Oh, Dr. Winship! I am so sorry every- 
body is out!” 

‘It didn’t sound as though everybody 
were out a moment ago,” he said, grasp- 
ing her hand warmly. “I came in to 
thank you for your music.” 

“Did you like it?’ she cried, with a 
childlike, spontaneous delight which was 
very winning. 

‘**Doesn’t everybody ?” he asked. 

‘IT never play to anybody except for 
dancing.” 

“IT hope you will play for me some- 
times. But not to-night,” he added, 
gently. ‘*You have played yourself into 
a fever.” 

It was the most delicious thing Mary 
Anne had experienced in all her life. First 
the praise,and then this solivitude and gen- 
tleness. 

‘*Where did you learn to play?’ he 
asked, presently, as he sat beside the 
music-stand looking over the little collec- 
tion of pieces. 

“I never learned. That is just the 
trouble,” she said. ‘I took lessons till I 
was twelve years old, and then it got 

crowded out.” 

**Crowded out, when you were twelve 
years old! What a busy child you must 
have been !”’ 

She laughed and said, ‘*1’m afraid I was 
only slow.” 

**Are all your people out to-night? I 
was in luck!—I mean,” he corrected him- 
self, **l was in luck that you should not 
have gone, too.” 

‘They have all gone to town to hear 
Nilsson.” 

**] wonder how they managed to leave 
the musician of the family at home.” The 
situation made him unconventional. 

‘*Father could only get four tickets,” 
she answered simply. 

Dr. Winship suddenly remembered that 
he had always associated this girl with 
household cares, that he had found her on 
three separate occasions established as 
night-nurse in a sick-room, that when he 
had called socially, he had invariably been 
told that Mary Anne was “‘playing back 
gammon with father,” or was ‘‘up-stairs 
with mother.” A feeling of indignation 
got the better of him. 

**Miss Spencer,” he asked, ‘'do you never 
by any chance have any good times?” 

Mary Anne gave her questioner a sur- 
prised look. ‘hen she replied with a sort 


of apologetic dignity: ‘tI always have a 


good time.”’ 

‘Ig that so? Then you are the first 
person I ever knew who got her exact 
deserts.” 

Having thus relieved his mind, the visi- 
tor discreetly left personalities alone. 
They fell to talking of music and of Ger- 
many, of foreign people and remote things, 
and, for one reason or another, both these 
young people became entirely absorbed in 
conversation, and both felt a pang of 
regret as the tall clock in the dining-room 
sent its solemn voice echoing through the 
house proclaiming the hour of ten. 

Dr. Winship sprang promptly to his 
feet, for he prided himself upon knowing 








how to go. But before precipitating 
himself out of the door, as was his wont, 
he shook his entertainer cordially by the 
hand, and said, with unmistakable sincer- 
ity: ‘I don’t know when I have enjoyed 
an evening so much. May I bring my 
violin next time?” 

‘*Next time!” the words sounded like 
music, the very clang of the closing door 
resounded like a pwan through the house. 

As Mary Anne stood in the middle of 
the room, trying to get her balance, there 
was a sharp rap on the door which she 
opened hastily. 

‘‘Have you seen the new moon over 
your left shoulder?” asked the young 
doctor, with amusing eagerness. “It has 
rained so much lately I thought you 
might have missed it.” 

*No. I haven’tseenit. But you ought 
to look at it over your right shoulder.” 

“Oh, no! That’s a great mistake. The 
Germans, who are up in mystic lore, 
taught me better.” 

She held back doubtfully. “I’ve always 
been so particular about it,” she said. 

‘**Well, now, just trust to me, and try it 
the other way. See, it will be gone be- 
hind the church in a few minutes. There! 
stand that way and turn your head to the 
left. There now! See if you don’t begin 
to have good luck as is good luck.” 

She laughed a delighted little laugh that 
was pleasant to hear. 

“I always supposed you were all 
science,”’ she cried. 

‘And I always thought you were all 
usefulness,” he retorted. ‘It is a great 
relief to know the truth about you.” 

‘And I’m very glad you’re so light- 
minded.” 

She had her hand on the door to go in. 
Her face, turned toward the moonlight, 
looked wonderfully youthful and sweet. 
Mary Anne’s cares had, after all, been ofa 
kind to leave the spirit unclouded. 

‘Did you ever breathe anything so good 
as this air?’ the young man asked, actu- 
ally lingering on the brink, as he had seen 
and despised others for doing. 

**It’s the spring,” she answered, simply. 
He remembered her attitude and the tone 
of her voice, years after, when they lis- 
tened together to the same words set to 
heavenly music. 

‘*Miss Spencer,” he cried, impulsively, 
“I wish the next time anybody is sick, 
you would let somebody else sit up with 
them. It would do them good.” 

She shook her head with much decision. 

“There isn’t anybody else—and, be- 
sides, I like it.”’ 

‘*There’s the usefulness cropping out 
again,” he cried. ‘*Good-bye.” 

‘*And weren’t you a trifle professional 
just now?” she called gayly after him. 

Then she closed the door behind her, 
and stood in the brightly lighted hall, 
trying once more to get her bearings. 

How foolish she was to be so excited 
and happy over a little thing. It was 
probably just like what was happening to 
other girls all the time. She had had a 
very pleasant evening, of course, but what 
of that? And there were the candles on the 
piano burnt down to their very sockets, 
and she must go directly and make a cup 
of tea against her mother’s return. 

She busied herself with this and other 
duties, and tried to bring herself to reason, 
but do what she would, think what she 
would, she was changed, and the next 
morning before breakfast she determined 
not to put off any longer getting herself 
a spring suit, even if the rest of the family 
were not already provided for. This, in 
itself, was enough to prove that a revolu- 
tion had taken place in her mind. Yet so 
strongly did her old life-long habits assert 
themselves as the day wore on, that, but 








That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood, It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
9 Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s ments which the system 
= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“T have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O0., Mich, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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for an opportune catastrophe, she might | | 


again have fallen a victim. 

The second day following her pleasant 
evening was a New England holiday, the | 
9th of April. Mr. Speacer did not go to 
his office in town, and Mary Anne was 
not surprised to be summoned to him in | 


the library. She went, prepared to render | 
some chance service, or answer some | 


question about household affairs. To her 
consternation she found Tom there, look 


ing very pale and desperate, standing | 


before his father, whose face was stern 
and lowering. 

‘*Well, Mary Anne!” was her father’s 
greeting. ‘‘Here’s a pretty state of 
things!” 

‘“*Why, father, what’s the matter?” 

‘Matter enough? Tom’s been gam- 
bling in stocks, and owes a thousand dol- 
lars, and there’s nobody to blame for it 
but you.” 

‘*Father!’’ Tom remonstrated. 

‘Hold your tongue, Tom,” cried his 
father, hotly. ‘It’s exactly as I say. If 
Mary Anne hadn‘t been an absolute fool, 
she would have known better than to lend 
you money. I[ don’t count that among 
his debts,’ James Spencer added, bitterly. 
“Tt serves you right to lose it, and I, for 
one, shall not make it up to you.” 

“But, father,” Tom began again. 

‘*Hold your tongue, Tom. Do you hear 
me? Tom’s been a fool, too,’ he went 
on, turning to his daughter; ‘:but he has 
at least had the manliness to own up. 
He’s not quite lost to all sense of decency 
yet. But he’s headed straight down hill. 
He’s got a taste for gambling, and if he 
goes straight to the deuce, I swear there’s 
nobody to blame but you.” 

Mary Anne stood half stunned by the 
violence of the attack. Could it be she 
whom her father was saying such things 
about? She? She who would have given 
her life for Tom? She who had never 
had athought for herself? Who had sacri- 
ficed every natural wish and taste to 
serve her family? Who had relinquished 
her little treasure because Tom had per- 
suaded her that it would make a man of 
him to have a taste of enterprise? She 
was to be Tom’s ruin? A hot flush of in- 
dignation went over her. For the first 
time in her life she experienced a great 
throb of self-assertion. In a voice as per- 
emptory as James Spencer’s own she de- 
manded: ‘‘Are you talking about me, 
father? Do you say that J have ruined 
Tom?” 

*“*Yes,I do! You have systematically 
spoiled him all his life; and now”— 

‘*T have systematically spoiled you all!” 
cried Mary Anne, with a sudden, uncon- 
trollable energy of rebellion. ‘Every 
one of you! From you, father,” looking 
him unflinchingly in the eye, ‘‘down to 
little Ben and Jimmy. I’ve spoiled you 
so that you—” 

“Highty! tighty! Is this the self-sac- 
rificing Mary Anne, who prides herself” — 

Again she interrupted him. She was 
no more afraid of her father now than she 
was of the Moonlight Sonata; and, fling- 
ing herself with the whole force of her 
nature upon the catastrophe, she cried, ‘‘I 
will never be self-sacrificing again as long 
asl live! I will never do another thing 
for anybody else! I am going to be a per- 
fect pig!” 

James Spencer stared for a few seconds 
in speechless astonishment at his daugh- 
ter, standing before him with flaming 
cheeks and defiant eyes. Had she lost 
her mind, or had she become possessed of 
the devil? At any rate she looked sur- 
prisingly handsome, and that at least was 
as it should be. A sudden revulsion of 
feeling went over him, and holding out 
both hands to her, he cried: 

‘*Mary Anne, come here! You're a 
trump! I’m proud of you!” He held 
her hands for a moment and gazed up at 
her from his big easy chair with a look 
wherein approbation still contended with 
amazement, and then he said: ‘‘See that 
you stick it out, my girl! see that you 
stick it out!” 

For the moment Tom’s misdemeanors 
were forgotten, and somehow they never 
assumed the same gigantic proportions in 
the family councils again. In his joy at 
having his daughter’s virtues mitigated, 
James Spencer could afford to be indul- 
gent to the sins of his son. 

When, that same evening, a caller was 
announced, namely Dr. Charles Winship, 
Mary Anne, with a queer little laugh, 
said to her younger sister : ‘*Edith, I think 
you’d better play back-gammon with 
father this evening. I want to see Dr. 
Winship myself.” 

Then James Spencer openly gloried in 
the situation. 

**Well, Edith,” he said, with a comical 
shrug of his broad shoulders,as he settled 
himself for his game: ‘Mary Anne’s 
carrying things with a high hand. You 
and I may as well submit.” 

—~<~or—____—_——_- 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt will spend 
the winter at Honolulu, in the Sandwich 
Islands. 
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GOSSIP AND D GLEANINGS, 


| The Deaconess at t Work is the name of a 
| new paper published in Washington. 

| The prize story in Short Stories for Jan- 
| uary is ‘‘In the Days of Albrecht-Durer,” 
_ by Emily M. Hoppin. 

It is announced that a new paper de- 
voted to woman suffrage will soon be 
| started in Southern Texas. 

Mrs. Chas. Williams, of Findlay, has 
| been elected secretary of the Grand Lodge 
| of Ohio, I. O. G. T., to succeed her hus- 
band, who held that position for several 


years. She is the first woman in the State |, 


elected to that office.} 


| Lady Charlotte Schriber, who has lately 
been presented with the freedom of one 
| of London’s honorary guilds, is said to be 
| the only woman, except the Baroness 
| Burdett-Coutts, who has the distinction 
| of being a “‘free woman” of a city com- 
pany and of the city of London. 


The five thousandth subscription to the 
Egypt Exploration Fund hasbeen reached, 
and the holder of the receipt is Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. The initial subscriber, too, 
was a woman—the late Mrs. Jared Sparks, 
of Cambridge, Mass., who in 1884, for- 
warded to Rev. W. C. Winslow, the open- 
ing subscription. 


Seth Low is president of a University 
Settlement in New York. The object of 
the Society,as defined by the constitution, 
is to bring men and women of education 
into closer relations with the laboring 
classes of the city for their mutual benefit. 
The society is planning for a new building 
to cost $80,000, and to contain a hall, club- 
rooms, gymnasium, school-rooms, dormi- 
tories and dining-room. 


A Beneficent Building Association in 
Philadelphia is engaged in providing 
model homes for the very poor, and inci- 
dentally in improving the worst neighbor- 
hood of the city. The tenement, divided 
into single rooms or suites of two or 
three, all well lighted and ventilated, is 
so constructed that a small rent pays a 
fair rate of interest on the cost of the 
undertaking. The tenants are required to 
observe a few simple rules for the benefit 
of all, and the rent collector—a woman— 
looks after their interests with kindly 
sympathy. 

At the McKean County teachers’ insti- 
tute held at Smethport, Pa., recently, 
when the question, ‘*The best mode of hir- 
ing teachers” was discussed, one of the 
school directors, Charles A. Thropp, of 
Otto township, said, ‘I believe in giving 
women the same chance in all the pursuits 
of life that men have; that they should 
have an equal right to engage in any and 
all the occupations of men, and that they 
should receive the same compensation for 
the same achievements that men receive. 
Equality of rights is the first of rights.” 
Mrs. E. E. Brown is the only lady direc- 


the Otto township school board. 


Since the opening, in 1876, of the Tem- 
porary Home for Working Women, No. 
433 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 5,300 women 
have received its benefits. One-half of the 
running expenses are paid by those re- 
lieved, who are encouraged to do for them- 
selves instead of becoming objects of char- 
ity. The Home gives respectable women, 
who are able to work, the chance to do so, 
with shelter and food until they can ob- 
tain work, and for these accommodations 
every one pays by labor in the laundry 
or sewing-room. Within the year 281 
women have been received. The home is 
out of debt, but money is still needed to 
carry on the work. 

Soon after the meeting of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage meeting in 
Jan., 1892, Mrs. M. P. Davis, wife of a 
Congressman from Kansas, wrote to the 
Farmers’ Wife that to her personal knowl- 
edge the hearing before the Senate Com- 
mittee converted three persons, then and 
there, to equal suffrage, two Congressmen 
and one wife of a Congressman. She re- 
joiced that the door of the committee room 
bore the words, ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” Re- 
garding her own experience, Mrs. Davis 
wrote: 

When municipal suffrage came to us in 
Kansas, I accepted the privilege grate- 
fully, and took my daughters to the polls, 
proud to show them that our glorious 
State accorded to women thus much as 
their rights. 

ee ee 


HUMOROUS. 


When Coleridge was asked by Lady 
Beaumont whether he believed in ghosts, 
he replied, ‘Oh, no, madam, I have seen 
too many to believe in them.” 


Mr. Newrich—To what institution do 
you think I ought to leave my pictures 
when I die? eed Artist—To the 
Asylum for the Blind 


Traveller—This umbrella belonged to 
Tennyson. 

Goggle Eyes—You don’t say so! how did 
you come to get it? 

Traveller—I was having a lunchin Lon- 





tor in the county, and is the president of | 
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with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 






















don, one day, and he dropped into get a | 


bite, too. 
Siftings. 

‘*Ma,” said the newspaper man’s son, ‘‘I 
know why editors call themselves ‘we.’ ”’ 
“Why?” ‘So’s the man that doesn’t like 
the article will think there are too many 
people for him to tackle.” 


‘“*So friend Bushler was on top of Mont 


Blanc?’ 
‘“*Not at all.” 
**But he said so.” 
“True. 
turned from Switzerland he said he had 
been at the foot of Mont Blanc. Since 
then he has gradually lied himself to the 
top.” —Fliegende Blatter. 


“I don’t care,” said the little girl who 
had not been invited to the party. “I 
don’t care. I will get even with them !” 
And her eyes flashed as she stamped her 
small foot. ‘*Pray what will you do, my 
child?” asked her mother. ‘‘When [ 
grow up I'll give a great big party, and I 
won’t invite any one.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


The St. Louis Republic says an old darky 
called at the local Keeley Institute the 
other day. ‘You are not a drunkard, are 
you, uncle?” asked the doctor, in some 
surprise. ‘tNo,suh; I nebber took no mo’ 
old Kentucky than would make me feel 
good; but l’se tired of being po’ so long, 
an’ I thought mabbe yo’d give an old man 
a few of,dem gold shots, so I’d feel richer ; 
an’ den (lowering his voice) I’se going to 
be a deacon ob de church, an’ wants to get 
rid of dis yer chicken habit.” 


—— _ 1 — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JourNnaAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Cateshism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. vu. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
B. Washford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


Two months ago when he re- | 


I left before he did.—Tezas | 
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the condition of the feet. 
Demands the 


This shoe was taken 
from a lame horse in Wor- 
cester, Mass. You can see 
how one part of the 
SPLIT NAIL came out 


where it should for clinch- 
ing and the other entered 
the tender part of the foot. 


for the calks to be sharpened. 
used. 


nail. 


the whole length they are the H 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Nail while superintending the shoeing of 


= Qwners anc Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in half tone on heavy white i 
Free to any one sending us their address with a two-cent stamp ¢ to f-4-y ad 


GUNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of New 

York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated horses. 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that the feet be 
kept sound because the usefulness and worth of the horse depend on 
He always 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a horse- 
shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





New is the time when your horse must have his shoes changed often 


You cannot find one that will Split, Sliver or Break because they 
are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed just like an old-fashioned hand-made 
They are the Strongest and Toughest Nail made, so a smaller size 
can be used and they hold the shoes on longer than any other. 

Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing box. If their edges are smooth for 


ot-Forged Putnam. 
of the shears near the point, avoid them: Mikey mx may split and are dangerous. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“ Sunol.” 


Putnam Nail 


Split nails like this are 
constantly making horses 
lame, lessening their value 
to the owner and causing 
them to suffer and often 
die from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


Be sure that Putnam Nails are 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. | 








The only Regular Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-~Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catal 
PrRor. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
7 ensoasens panes wesnenned Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 

three years’ course of pay. It is well established, 

o from the beginning has admitted women stu. 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Penns Wania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The winter session opened September 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dzan. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Se Session eeenes Os October ist; ending May, 1893. 
Three y graded co’ Lectures, /2Ze8, 
cee ornd full Clinical Instruction. Students 

itted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ad York. For announcements 


res atone EY it BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, eeny diseases of 
women and chil 

















The Doctor is largely eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Lap apes 
By closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 


The Doctor’s free dis nsary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 
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York. By Mrs. HELEN ©. BELL. Introduction 
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Seep hine ere cant in 10 
OPIUM:::? days. No till cured. 
DR. J.STEPHEN Pt ebanon, Ohio. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tue OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Bosto iN. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longw 
Brookline. ” ” 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


DIES a 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. 
Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston, 


MALViNA CREAM 
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Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 
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‘Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the I 
THE viel 1 oe CANPAnSE. The 
gemplote, and has been printed by uaa . The 
hy is comes in the interests of M Carroll, 
com 


mpiled oon famil, +h and Con; records. 
tt! puer > e Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
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For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver agg Biliousness, 


KENIG -Billousness, 
LIVER Sey'it'St cata at ey me 
PILLS not nares — = Bax. pellets. 

BROWN & CO.’ The dest and most 


WINE OF COCA. Ait: SP822 


TONIC and stimu- 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


(Continued from Fourth Page.) 


Committees were appointed by the chair, 
as follows: 

On courtesies—Mrs. Lucia E. Blount and Mrs. 
Mary Lockwood. 

On finance—Mrs. E. B. Dietrick, Mrs. E. M. 
8. Marble, Miss Harriet May Mills. 

On credentials—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
with power to choose her assistants. 

On securing subscribers for the suffrage 

pers at this convention—Miss H. Augusta 

oward of Georgia, Mrs. Orra Langhorue of 
Nebraska, Mrs. Hood of New York, Dr. Hussey 
of New Jersey, Emma P. Harley of Ohio, Mrs. 
Estber T. Boland of Massachusetts, and Mrs. 
A. H. Thompson of D. C., with power to add 
to their numbers. 


The Monday afternoon meeting opened 
with a memorial hour devoted to reminis- 
cences of the friends of equal rights who 
have died during the year. 


olution: 

Resolved, That in the death of George William 
Curtis, John Greenleaf Whitiier, Ernestine L. 
Rose, Abby Hutchinson Patton, we mourn the 
loss of one of the most able and eloquent orators 
and writers of his day; of the poet whose muse 
sang ever for the freedom of humanity; of the 
woman who could reason with logic and wis- 
dom; and of the sweet songster, whose notes 
touched more tender chords in the buman soul 
than words could ever reach. 

Mrs. Stanton also sent some interesting 
reminiscences. She said: 

‘If the justice of our cause could be 
measured by the high character of the 
men who from the beginning have iden- 
titied themselves with it, women would 
have been emancipated long ago. A re- 
form advocated by Garrison, Phillips, 
Emerson, Alcott, Theodore Parker, Ger- 
rit Smith, Samuel J. May and George 
William Curtis must be worthy the con- 
sideration of statesmen and bishops. 

‘For more than one generation, Mr. 
Curtis maintained a brave attitude on 
this question. As editor of Harper's 
Magazine, and as a popular lecturer on 
the lyceum platform, he was ever true to 
his convictions. Before the war, his lec- 
ture on ‘Fair Play for Women,” aroused 
much thought among the literary and 
fashionable classes. In the New York 
Constitutional Convention in 1867, in that 
rather conservative body, Mr. Curtis, 
though a young man, and aware that he 
had but little sympathy among his com- 
peers, bravely demanded that the word, 
‘male’ should be stricken from Article I., 
Section 2, of the constitution. His 
speech made on that occasion, in facts, 
philosophy, rhetoric and argument, has 
never been surpassed in the English lan- 
guage. Knowing that he had not the sym- 
pathy of his audience, his position was as 
embarrassing as was that of John Stuart 
Mill advocating a bill for woman —- 
in the British Parliament the first time he 
took his seat in the House of Commons. 
From the beginning of his public life to 
its close, Mr. Curtis was steadfast on this 
question. Harper's Magazine for June, 
1892, contains his last plea for woman, 
and for a higher standard for political 
parties. When a man of such intellectual 
ability, moral probity, refined taste and 
manners, advocates political equality for 
the women at his own fireside, we may 
be sure that there can be nothing demor- 
alizing in the exercise of the rights he 
demands for them. Though we shall greet 
his presence no more in our midst, nor 
hear his living voice again, yet his words 
are immortal, and will long gild many a 

age in American literature, a constant 

nspiration to coming generations. 

“Mile. Sigismund Potoski, best known 
to us as Eruestine L. Rose, was born in 
Poland, and belonged to a Jewish family. 
She was sincere in her faith, and con- 
scientious in the observance of all its 
ceremonies. She was a faithful student 
of the Scriptures, and of the ritual and 
dogmas of her faith, until the persecu- 
tions of the Jews in Poland and Russia 
led her to investigate the theologies of 
both Jews and Christians, and to reject 
alike their creeds and ceremonies. ‘This 
involved much suffering; all her life per- 
secuted by Christians as well as those 
of her own faith. She was liberal alike 
in religion and government, and sympa- 
thized with France in her struggle for a 
republic, and rejoiced in its establishment 
in the United States. ‘Travelling exten- 
sively on the Continent, - | her eloquent 
appeals to those in authority she relieved 
many cases of injustice and oppression, 
bringing peace and happiness to many an 
humble home. She married in England, 
where she spent several years, and in 1836 
came to America and resided a long time 
in New York. She lectured extensively 
in this country, on religion, government, 
and many of the popular reforms, es- 
pecially on the rights of woman. 
addressed the legislatures of several 
States on this question. In company with 
Paulina Wright, she circulated petitions 
for the property rights of married women 
in 1836, anu presented them in person to 
the committee that had such matters in 
charge. Probably this was the seed- 
sowing for the bill which passed in 1848. 
During the years 1855 to 1860 Mrs. Rose 
travelled with Miss Anthony all over the 
State of New York, speaking to large 
audiences in fifty different counties. The 
result of their united labors was the pas- 
sage of a bill securing to married women 
the right to their wages and the guardian- 
ship of their children. For half a cent- 
ury, as a public speaker her eloquent 
voice was heard on both continents, she 
having taken an active part in all the 
great progressive movements of our day, 
associated with the most influential 
classes of thinkers and reformers in both 
Europe and America. All through those 
eventful years Mrs. Rose fought a double 
battle, not only for the political rights of 
her sex, but for their religious rights as 


individual souls, to do their own think- | 


ing and believing. How much of the 
freedom we now enjoy may be due to this 
noble Polish woman cannot be estimated, 
for moral influences .are too subtle for 
measurement. Those who sat with her 


in bygone days on the platform will re- 
member her matchless powers as 4 


Mrs. Eliza- | 
beth Cady Stanton sent the following res- | 


She | 


the occasion. She had the advantage of 
ure heightened the effect of all she said. 
She had a rich musical voice, and a ready, 
flow of choice language; in style she was 
clear, logical, and at times impassioned. 
I visited her during her last sad days in 
London, after the death of her husband, 
when she was stricken with the disease 
| that terminated her life. Shetalked with 
| deep feeling of her eventful life, and with 
a lively interest in what was still passing, 
familiar as she was with every step of 








land and America. ‘I am happy,’ she 
| said at parting, ‘ that I have helped to 


|usher in the dawn of a new day for | 


woman, even in the humble capacity of 


in Guido’s Aurora.’ ” 

4 the Hutchinson family, Mrs. Stanton 
said: 

‘*All through our fierce anti-slavery con- 
flict there were youthful voices heard 
that could still the wildest storms. From 
the White Mountain tops of New Hamp- 
shire came the songs of freedom that have 
echoed round the globe, making the 
Hutchinson family and our Quaker poet 
immortal in verse and song. ‘l'o many of 
Whittier’s stirring sentiments these sing- 
ers gave a new power and significance 
that the reader had never felt before. He 
was to them an inspiration, making a rare 
combination of harmonious influences, 
alike plea-ing to all classes in all lati- 
tudes; to the rough pioneer on the far-off 
prairies, as well as to the nobility of the 
old world in the palaces of kings, for 
music is the one universal language that 
speaks to every heart. This band of 
sweet singers has passed away, one 
brother only remains, now ‘ Sister 
Abby’‘s’ sweet voice is silenced forever. 
But she will not be forgotten by the gen- 
eration that felt the inspiration of her 
song. The first time I saw ‘charming 
little Abby,’ as she was familiarly called, 
was on the platform with her four stal- 
wart brothers in old Faneuil Hall. It 
was in a crowded anti-slavery meeting 
presided over by a howling mob. Neither 
the fiery eloquence of Garrison, nor the 
persuasive, silvery tones of Phillips could 
command a moment’s hearing, but the 
Hutchinsons’ sweet songs of freedom were 
listened to in breathless silence. The 
very sentiments the mob applauded in the 
songs they would not let the orators in 
plain English say. Abby, with her youth 
and beauty and her sweet, unaftected 
manners, won all hearts. There was a 
pathos in her voice, high and clear above 
the deep bass and tenor of her brothers, 
that brought tears to many eyes. Indeed, 
their simple balfads, touching all earthly 
sorrows, and their glad prophecies of the 
good time coming, moved their audiences 
alternately to smiles and to tears. ‘The 
widespread influence of the Hutchinson 
family in the war for freedom cannot be 
overestimated.” 

Mrs. Stanton gave interesting reminis- 
cences of her acquaintance with Whittier 
during herhoneymoon. She said: 

‘Soon after our marriage, we spent a 
few days with our gifted Quaker poet on 
his farm in Massachusetts. I shall never 
forget those happy days in June; the 
long walks and drives, and talks, under the 
old trees, of anti-slavery experiences, and 
Whittier’s mirth and indignation as we 
described different scenes in the World’s 
Anti-slavery Convention in London. He 
laughed immoderately at the Tom Camp- 
bellepisode. Poor fellow, he had taken 
too much wine that day, and when Whit- 
tier’s verses addressed to the convention 
were read he criticised them severely and 
wound up by saying that the soul of a 
poet was notinhim. Mr. Stanton sprang 


stirring stanzas on freedom which elec- 
trified the audience, and, turning to Camp- 


‘Ah! that’s real poetry,’ he replied. ‘And 
John Greenleaf Whittier is its author,’ 
said Mr. Stanton. I enjoyed, too, the 
morning and races worship when the 
revered mother read the Scriptures and 
we all bowed our heads in silent worship. 
There was at times an atmosphere of 
solemnity pervading everything that was 
oppressive in the midst of so much that 
appealed to my higher nature. ‘here was 
a shade of sadness in even the smile of the 
mother and sister, and a rigid plainness 
in the house and its surroundings, a de- 
pressed look in Whittier himself that the 
songs of the birds, the sunshine and the 
bracing New England air seemed power- 
less to chase away, caused, as I afterwards 
heard, by pecuniary embarrassment and 
| fears in regard to the delicate health of 
| the sister. She, too, had a rare poetical 





| talent, andin her Whittier found not only | independent owner of herself, living in a 


a helpful companion in the practical af- 
| fairs of life, but one who sympathized 
| with him in the highest flights of which 
his muse was capable. Their worst fears 


long after. In his last volume several of 
her poems were published, which 
quite worthy the place the brother’s ap- 
preciation has given them. Whittier’s 
love and reverence for his mother and 
sister, so marked in every word and look, 
was a charming feature of his home life. 


tender, worshipful sentiments for woman- 
hood. 

**Soon after this visit at Amesbury, our 
noble friend spent a few days with us in 
Chelsea, near Boston. One evening after 
we had been talking a long time of the 
unhappy dissensions among anti-slaver 
friends, by way of dissipating the shad- 
ows I opened the piano and proposed that 
we should | some cheering songs. ‘Oh 
no!’ exclaimed Mr. Stanton, ‘do not touch 
a note, you will make every nerve of 
Whittier’s body and soul tremble like an 
aspen leaf.’ It seemed to me so natural 
for a poet to love music, that I was sur- 
| prised to know it was a torture to him. 
| ‘From our upper piazza we had a fine 
view of Boston harbor by moonlight. 








rare grace and beauty, which in a meas- | those of our lives. 


} 


progress in our movement, both in Eng- | 


one of the nymphs dancing round the car | 





to his feet and recited some of Whittier’s | 


bell, he said, ‘What do you say to that?’ | 





| 


were realized in the death of the sister not | herself from the whole unlimited sphere 


are | shall be. 


| Women’s Press Association lust Wednes- 


All his poems to our sex breathe the same | 


oq rt and how safe we all felt when | Sitting there late one night, admiring the 

e had the floor that neither in manner, | outlines of Bunker Hill monument and the 
sentiment, argument nor repartee would | weird effect of the sails and masts of the | 
she in any way compromise the dignity of | vessels lying there, we naturally passed | 





from the romance of our surroundings to | 
I have often noticed | 
that the most reserved people are apt to | 
grow confidential at that hour. It was | 
under such circumstances that the good 


| poet opened to me a deeply interesting | 


page of his life, a sad romance of love and | 
disappointment, that may not yet be told, | 
as some who were interested in the events 
are still among the living. Whittier’s 
poems were not only one of the most im- 
portant factors in the anti-slavery war and | 
victory, but they have been equally po- 
tent in emancipating the minds of his 
generation from the gloomy superstitions 
of the Puritanical religion. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, in his eulogy of Whittier, 
says that ‘his influence on the religious 
thought of the American people has been 
far greater than that of the occupant of | 
any pulpit.’ We belong to the same 
church without a bishop, which seems the 
natural complement of ‘a State without a 

ing.’ 

**In Whittier’s own words to another, to 
him we say: | 


‘*Peace be with thee, O our brother, 

In the spirit land! 

Vainly look we for another 
In thy place to stand; 

Unto truth and treedom giving 
All thy earthly powers, 

Be thy virtues with the living, 
And thy spirit ours. 


“If the spirit ever gazes 

From its journeyings, back, 

If the immortal ever traces 
O'er its mortal track, 

Wilt thou not, O brother, meet us 
Sometimes on our way, 

And in hours of sadness greet us 
As a spirit may ?”’ 


2. 
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THE COMING WOMAN. 


Helen M. Webster, Ph. D., in a Current 
Topic Conference, at Lynn, said: 

Surely, woman cannot be regarded as 
occupying an ideal position in society. 

1. Until she shall have become a citi- 
zen of the country in which she lives, an 
equal sharer with the men, both of the 
responsibilities and benefits of the nation, 
the State, the city which she calls her 
own. 

2. Until her education shall be such 
as to develop, to the best advantage, her 
physical strength and her intellectual 
powers. 

3. Until the perfect home shall have 
come—the one in which husband and 
wife shall join in striving to make real 
the noblest ideals of life. 

4. Until, finally, society, having 
given to woman the opportunity of re- 
ceiving the best and most substantial 
education, shall make it both possible 
and *‘proper” for her to engage in any 
work which she finds herself capable of 
doing. 

Shall we sketch in outline the coming 
woman, who is to have the happiness of 
living in that day of larger opportuui- 
ties and larger responsibilities ? 

1. She is to be physically strong. 

2. She will not bow down to con- 
ventional follies—if, perchance any shall 
have survived till then—but reasonable- 
ness and common sense will be the motive 
power of all her actions. 

3. She will be hygienically dressed. 

4. She is to have a well-trained mind, 
which shall be able to perform the opera- 
tion of logical thinking, 

Shall we sketch in outline the attitude 
which the society of that future day will 
take toward such a women? 

1. It will, first of all, act justly to- 
ward her—it will not now indulge, and 
now defraud her. 

2. It will give her personal independ- 
ence in the home and elsewhere. 

3. [t will make her a free citizen in 
this land of freedom, and a sharer of all 
duties in legislative and governing bodies. 

4. It will make men and women more 
truly companions than ever before, com- 
panions in the fullest and best sense of the 
word, in all the relations of life. 

There will be in that day no conven- 
tional limits set to woman's sphere; each 
individual woman, being a free citizen, an | 








society which not only enables her to 
develop her powers, bnt gives her the 
opportunity to use them, will choose for 


of human activity what her life work 


+o 


The *‘Gentlemen’s Night” of the N. E. 





day, under the brilliant leadership of Mrs. 
Cora Stuart Wheeler, was an undoubted | 
success. Mrs. Frank Leslie gave in the | 


| afternoon an interesting paper on ‘‘Illus- 





trated Articles,’ Miss Edith Robinson | 
and Mrs. Jane G. Austin following with 
amusing experiences of their trials with | 
illustrators. Charles Follen Adams (Yaw- 
cob Strauss) recited his poem of ‘Der | 
Oak und Der Vine,” dear to the hearts of | 
suffragists. Theevening programme was | 
rich with anecdote and recitations by | 
guests and members, Mrs. Sheridan-Fry, | 
Mr. Henry Sandham, Mr. O'Meara, of the | 
Boston Journal, Miss Armstrong, Miss 
Ryan, of the Boston Museum, and others. 


| creation of the famous Sherry. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Powder. 
of all in leavening strenuth. — Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


RoyA. BAKING PowDeER Co., 106 WallSt., N.Y. 


Highest 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


NEWTON.—The Suffrage League met in 
Channing Church parlor on Thursday 
evening, Jan. 12, and a large audience 
assembled in spite of the threatening 
weather Mr. N. T. Allen presided, and 
introduced Mrs. Lucy Stone, who made 
a brief but earnest address. Mr. J. B. 
Goodrich voiced the sentiments of the 
opponents of the reform in able manner. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell responded. speaking 
pertinently and forcibly in its favor. 
Chocolate was served, and the meeting 
closed about ten o'clock, having proved 
most interesting and profitable. 





CATARRH IN THE HEAD 


Is undoubtedly a disease of the blood, and 
as such only a reliable blood purifier can 
effect a perfect cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best blood-purifier, and it has cured 
many very severe cases of catairh. It 
gives an appetite and builds up the whole 
system. 





Hoop’s PILts act especially upon the 
liver, rousing it from torpidity to its 
natural duties, cure constipation and 
assist digestion. 


THREE THOUSAND TONS OF SHINE. — 
Morse Bro‘s, of Canton, Mass., made 
the largest sale of ‘*The Rising Sun Stove 
Polish” during the year 1892 they have 
ever made since they began its manufac- 
ture, thirty years ago. They sold the 
enormous quantity of seventy-nine thous- 
and, two hundred and eighty gross, 
weighing two thousand, eight hundred 
and fifty-five tons, which would load a 
train of over two hundred cars. 

These figures give some idea of the 
great popularity and increasing sale of 
“The Rising Sun Stove Polish.” 

-— > - 

PoLisHED Tootu Picks.—The best in the 
market can be bought low from Cutrer, TowEeR 
& Co., 79 Milk and 10 Federal Streets, Boston. 


——— 


HOLLIS STREET THEATRE.—Mr. Crane 
is still attracting large and fashionable 
audiences to the Hollis. ‘*The American 
Minister” will be given for the remainder 
of the week. Next week will be devoted 
to ‘*The Senator,” the best play Mr. Crane 
has ever had. Mr. Isaac B. Rich gives 
the following information concerning the 
engagement of John Drew in ‘The 
Masked Ball,’ which begins at the Hollis 
Street Theatre, on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 30: The regular sale of seats 
begins at the ticket office at 10 o'clock, 
Tuesday morning, Jan. 24. Mail orders 
will be received for seats, accompanied by 
remittances up to 6 o’cleck P. M., Mon- 
day, Jan. 23. Orders will be filled, and 
seats selected as near locetion desired 
as possible. Seats ordered by letter will 
be ready for delivery Tuesday morning, 
Jan. 24, with the opening of the regu- 
lar sale of seats. All checks should be 
moe payable to the order of [saac B. 

ich. 


_-—> 

PaRK THEATRE.—On Monday next 
Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance Town” will be 
presented for the 50th time at the Park 
Theatre, and the occasion will be made a 
souvenir night. Messrs. Hoyt & Thomas 
and Manager J. A. Crabtree have ar- 
ranged to present to each ticket-holder 
that night what they consider the hand- 


| somest thing in the way of souvenirs 


ever given in a Boston theatre. It is 
known in New York, where similar 
souvenirs have been given, as the latest 
It con- 
sists of an elegant box of bon-bons, the 
best quality being presented within and 
without. 
a 

GLOBE THEATRE.—One of the interest- 
ing features of the production of ‘*The 
Lion Tamer” at the Globe Theatre on 
Monday evening next will be the intro- 
duction to Boston theatre-goers of a new 
soubrette in the person of Miss Lulu 
Glaser. She has been on the stage just 
one year this month, having joined the 
Francis Wilson company at the Broadway 
Theatre in New York last January, as a 
member of the chorus, and as understudy 
to Miss Jansen. Her rapid rise is due to 
her determination to please. 

owaasiilentaee 


BowboIn SQUARE THEATRE.—It is a 
1ew ‘Devil’s Auction’ which Manager 
Charles H. Yale is to bring to the Bow- 
coin Square Theatre next week, and it is 
suid to be just overflowing with gorgeous 
aid original effects and transformatioa 
scenes. It will have a large ballet, con- 
ta ning several Italian artists, and the 
costumes are understood to be among the 
fine st ever seen in such a production. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, Jan. 23, 3.30 P.M. Prof. B. M. Watson 
will speak on ‘Herbaceous Plants; their Care and 
nnapemens.” Thursdays—afternoon tea from 3.30 
to 5.30. 


Aneducated young lady wants work for part 
of the day. Forenoon preferred. Has worked in 
publishing house. Would do general office work. 
M. H., Suite 3, 199 West Chester Park, 

oston. 





Shorthand,.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent mem Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOUKNAL, 3 Park St. 





Miss Andrews, Teacher of Delsarte, Voice and 
Physical Culture, 13 Garrison Street, off Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, is ready with an excellent address 
for Leagues and Clubs, at a moderate price. 





Mrs. Martha E, 8. Curtis, 30 Congress Street 
Boston, is prepared to do stenographic work and 
typewriting in a satisfactory manner. Speciad 
attention paid to copying authors’ manuscripts, 
lectures, ete. For terms, address Mrs. Curtis. 





Wanted—A house, furnished or unfurnished, in 
a rural and picturesque neighborhood of Vermont, 
to rent at a small price, for summer occupation by 
a lady artist. Address 8S. E. B., Boston, Mass., 
Box 3638. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 























Out Shopping. 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 
on horseback, at tennis, in the boudoir, 
in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- 
poise Waist is comfortable—stylish— 
fits like custom made. Send us your 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





WHY IS IT ? 


You give orders for furniture 
made from special designs with- 
out calling upon 8S. C. SMALL 
& CO. 

You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C.SMALL&CO. 


also 


ENOVATE 
EPAIR 
ECOVER 
AND 
EPOLISH 
OFFICE: 


26 Bromfield Street. 


FACTORY: 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


Your old pieces 
and make them 
as good as new. 





Party Gloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 





Comolexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 





temoves. Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro-—\\ 
lucing a clear and healthy complexion, —< 
Superior to all face preparations & per-G 
tectly harmless. At all druggists or Ge 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular, Sy"> 


G. C. BITTNER & CO., TOL 
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